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LEADING ARTISTS 
SHARE IN SUCCESS 
OF FESTIVAL IN 
ASHEVILLE, N, C. 


Orchestra from Philadelphia 
and Choirs of Adults and 
Children Also Take Part in 
Week’s Music—Throngs At- 
tracted by Concerts—City 
Warmly Supports Project, 
Guarantee Fund Being 
Over-Subscribed — Results 
of Festival Illustrate Ad- 
vance Made in Asheville 
During Past Year 
SHEVILLE, N. C., Aug. 12.—The 
great advance made in music in 
Asheville during the past year was ex- 
emplified fully in the Music Festival 
here during the week of Aug. 7. 
The concerts attracted fine audiences, 
the hall being filled almost to its 
capacity for the various events of 
the festival. Not only was pronounced 
| interest thus shown by the public gen- 
erally, but business men and local mu- 
Yeat sicians promptly over-subscribed the 
necessary guarantee. 
he A long list of artists including Flor- 
orrect ence Easton, Margaret Matzenauer, 
Samuel Gardner, Julia Claussen, Jud- 
son House, Fred Patton, John Powell, 
plea Walter Greene, Irene Williams, Helen 
dire Pugh, Ruth O’Shaughnessy and Robert 
not Phillips, and Dr. Thaddeus Rich and the 
tw Festival Orchestra also assisted materi- 
nose, ally in the success of the festival.  IIl- 
ness prevented Edward Johnston from 
appearing, and Mme. Easton, who 
sang in an operatic concert program, 
was called in at the last moment, the 
engagement being made by long dis- 
tance telephone. 
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Ss, WwW The public was prepared for the event 
iffiths many months ahead, due to the united 
nal efforts of a few who untiringly worked 
LP] for the cause. Weekly analyses of fes- 
t th tival programs in the form of articles in 
1 d a daily paper, together with lectures 
pel illustrated by prominent artists, have 
5. contributed a great deal toward the 
mm spirit which was strongly felt during 
— the week of the festival. 

iad It is to Mr. and Mrs. Crosby Adams, 
yT pioneers in the musical field in Asheville, 
Aas that the highest tribute should be paid. 
Mt Mr. and Mrs. Crosby Adams came from 
I Chicago eight years ago to make their 
01 residence in Montreat, N. C., and have 
nce done more than their share in in- 
tilling love for the beautiful in music 
_——~ the hearts of the children as well as 
he | f older members of the community. As 


u- | choral conductor Mr. Adams brought 
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ELENA GERHARDT 


Celebrated Lieder Singer, Whose Return to the American Concert Platform Was an Out- 
After Remarkable Successes in London and in Conti- 
Again, Preparing for an Extensive Tour in the 
Her Itinerary Will Extend to the 


standing Event of Last Season. 
nental Centers, She Is in 


; 
Fall. 


America 


Pacific Coast. (See page 9) 





Ravinia Applauds “‘Le Chemineaw’’, 


“Tre Re’ and “Secret of Suzanne’’ 


HICAGO, Aug. 12.— Three 
were added this week to the season’s 


operas 








it had earned a place for itself in the 
French répertoire of the Chicago Opera 





| to a point of conspicuous merit a choir epertoire at Ravinia and one act of an- Association. 
omposed of fifty women. This choir on other was given for the first time this “Le Chemineau,” that delightful rustic 
| rd ogy demonstrated its ability. year. Of these, “Le Chemineau” was opera by Xavier Leroux, which does not 
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| ne of the features of the festival was presented for the first time in the his- draw it the box office either in France 
r | e singing of a chorus of 125 voices cage ke alt} h it had 1 or in Chicago, nevertheless attracted a 
ained by Mr. Wade Brown of Greens- ‘ry Of the park, although it had been " 
” ro, N. C. This choir showed excellent heard several times in Chicago, where [Continued on page 17] 
nsemble, good tone quality, and bal- _W_ 
nce in “Samson and Delilah” music = F ] 
nd Hubert Bath’s “Wedding of Shon I Thi I 
IcLean.” It has been suggested that h 1/7 SSUC 
le organization should be made a per- ; . 
1 lanent one, with regular concerts all Century and a Half of Opera at La Seala.............. (‘ions 
hroughout the winter season. Symphonies Plaved at New York Conmcerts...............cceeeee. | 
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GATTI-CASAZZA 
ENGAGES CHIEF 
STAGE MANAGER 
OF VIENNA OPERA 


Oberregisseur Wymetal to 
Mount Several Works at 
Metropolitan—His Achieve- 
ments at the Staatsoper 
Praised by New York Gen- 
eral Manager Because of 
“Taste, Art and Discipline” 


— Reports from Abroad 
Strengthen Rumor That 
“Thais,” with Jeritza, Is 


Choice for Opening Bill 

tee Stage Manager Wymetal of 

the Vienna Staatsoper has been 
engaged to stage several operas at the 
Metropolitan, according to statements 
credited in Vienna Giulio Gatti- 
Casazza, general manager of the New 
York opera house. 

The work of Oberregisseur Wyme- 
tal in connection with performances 
at the Vienna Opera is praised by the 
Metrope@litan general manager in an 
interview, appearing in the Newe 
Fr@é Ryesse of the Austrian capital. 

“Yattended a performance of ‘Josefs- 


to 


legende’ and the premiére of ‘Kar- 
naval,’” Mr. Gatti-Casazza told his 
Vienna interviewer. “The production 


was one of much taste, fine art and ex- 
cellent discipline. 

“T found great satisfaction in the fact 
that the Vienna theater has a notable 
tradition, and is continuously active in 
the cause of art.” 

Mr. Gatti-Casazza paid _ tribute 
the work of Artur Bodanzky as con- 
ductor and to Marie Jeritza and Erich 
Korngold, three artistic personalities 
well-known to the Viennese. He said, 
in part: 

“T had the pleasure last of 
bringing into closer acquaintance with 
the American opera-going public that 
exceptional artist, Marie Jeritza and 
the highly gifted Viennese composer, 
Erich Korngold. Mme. Jeritza became 
in a few weeks the darling of New York, 
which does not give an enthusiastic ver- 
dict easily. I do not doubt that her in- 
terpretation of new roles will bring her 
new artistic triumphs. 

“According to the present assignment 
of parts, she will be heard as Octavian 


to 


season 


in ‘Rosenkavalier’ as Hlizabeth in Tann- 
haiuser’ and in the titular part of Mas- 
senet’s ‘Thais.’ ‘The Dead City’ will 


have performances in the coming sea- 
son.” 
In listing for his interviewer the new 


German artists who are to appear at 
the Metropolitan, Mr. Gatti-Casazza 
gave the names of those already an- 
nounced in MUSICAL AMERICA as en- 
gaged for next season, but, as this list 
was printed, the name of Tauber ap- 
pears in the place of Kurt Taucher. 
Richard Tauber, a prominent young 
tenor of the Dresden Opera, has re- 
cently won successes in Italian réper- 
toire, but whether his inclusion in th 


Metropolitan list is an error of the type 
is not clear. 


That “Thais” with Marie Jeritza in 
the title role will open the season is re- 
ported from abroad as well as being the 
rumor in New York, though Mr. Gatti- 
Casazza has made no announcemert to 
this effect. 
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STADIUM AUDIENCES 
PICK LAST PROGRAM 


“Pathétique” Receives Most 
Votes—Programs Are 
Broadcasted 


PPROXIMATELY 10,000 votes were 
cast by members of audiences at the 
Lewisohn Stadium in a balloting contest 
to determine preferences of patrons cf 
the summer concerts for the final “re- 
quest” program of the series. One sym- 
phony, one overture and one “miscel- 
laneous” number was voted for by each 
person who cast a ballot. Over a period 
of two weeks blank ballots were placed 
in the programs distributed at the Sta- 
dium and patrons were requested to note 
on these any numbers they desired. 
Only a small percentage of those who 
attended took the trouble to register 
their desires. 
As the result of this balloting the fol- 


lowing “request” program was. an- 
nounced: 
Tchaikovsky’s “Pathétique” Syn:- 


phony, Overture to “Tannhduser,” 
“Triume” and the Prize Song from “Die 
Meistersinger,” by Wagner, and Liszt’s 
“Les Préludes.” 

The “Pathétique” led its nearest rival 
among the symphonies, Beethoven’s 
Fifth, by 800 votes. The vote for the 
first six in this class was as follows: 
Tchaikovsky’s “Pathétique,” 1800; Bee- 
thoven’s Fifth, 1100; Beethoven’s Ninth, 
1000; Schubert’s “Unfinished,” 800; 
Dvorak’s “New World,” 600; Tchaikov- 
sky’s Fifth, 500. 

The leaders among the overtures were 


ranged as follows: Wagner’s “Tann- 
hauser,” 1200; Tchaikovsky’s “1812,” 
1100; Wagner’s “Meistersinger,” 690; 


Rossini’s “William Tell,” 500. More than 
one hundred “miscellaneous” numbers 
were voted for, the leaders being those 
chosen for the program announced 
above. 

An innovation for the concluding con- 
certs was the broadcasting by radio of 
the Stadium programs, never previously 
attempted at these concerts. It was 
stated by those sponsoring the broad- 
casting that the music of the concerts 
could be heard within a radius of 2000 
miles from New York. Steamship com- 
panies were asked to inform liners at 
sea to listen in, and similar messages 
were sent to the Great Lakes. It was 
announced that the radio equipment at 
the Stadium was installed under the di- 
rection of engineers of the Westinghouse 
Company, in collaboration with Lau- 
rence M. Cockaday, R. E., and Dr. E. E. 
Free, of the Technical Staff of Popular 
Radio. After the first trial on Friday 
night, it was declared that the venture 
was entirely successful. 


SWIFT PRIZE AWARDED 


Samuel Richard Gaines’ Setting 
“Hunting Song” Adjudged Best 


Cuicaco, Aug. 12.—Samuel Richards 
Gaines of Columbus, Ohio, composer, has 
won the second annual competition in 
musie composition organized by the 
Swift & Company Male Chorus, his set- 
ting of Sir Walter Scott’s “Hunting 
Song” having been awarded the prize of 
$100. There were seventy-one com- 
petitors. The judges were Danie! 
Protheroe, Henry Purmort Eames and 
D. A. Clippinger. Mr. Gaines is con- 
ductor of the Musical Art Society of 
Columbus, and is also a vocal teacher. 

Honorable mention was awarded to 
compositions submitted by Iowerth W. 
Prosser of Chicago, Richard Kisserling 
of Newark, N. J., and Sumner Salter, 
director of music at Williamstown, Mass. 
The prize-winning composition will be 
published by the chorus and sung during 
the coming season at the annual concert. 


of 


Artists Return from Europe 
Several personalities in the world of 
music returned during the week from 
Europe where business or duties called 


them for a large part of the summer 
season. Charles L. Wagner, musical 
manager, who returned on the George 


Washington after visiting John McCor- 
mack in England, declared the tenor will 
not return to this country until February. 
Elena Gerhardt, soprano, was a passen- 
ger on the Reliance, after having de- 
voted several weeks to concert work in 
England and Germany. She went at 
once to her camp in the Adirondacks. 
Dorothy Francis, soprano, returned on 


the Mauretania. She is to sing next sea- 
son at the Costanzi in Rome. Pierre 
Monteux, conductor of the Boston Sym- 
phony, arrived home after a brief visit 
to Paris. Mrs. Rudolph Friml, wife of 
the composer, was a passenger returning 
on the Adriatic. The sole departure of 
the week was Parrish Williams, dramatic 


tenor, who sailed on the Oscar II for 
Christiania. Following a concert tour 
of the Scandinavian countries, Germany 
and France, he will study with Jean de 
Reszke and Dr. Ludwig Wiillner in 
Paris. On his tour Mr. Williams will 
present a répertoire of songs by Ameri- 
can composers. 





Music Aids San Francisco's Bohemians 
in Presenting Jubilee Grove Play 
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A Scene from “The Rout of the Philistines,” the Annual Play of the Bohemians, Presented 


Under the Redwoods in Bohemian Grove, Near San Francisco. 


The Production This 


Year Served to Mark the Jubilee of the Famous Club 


AN FRANCISCO, CAL., Aug. 12.— 
Music played a notable part in the 
celebration of the fiftieth anniversary 
of the founding of the Bohemian Club, 
held recently. It was a conspicuous fea- 
ture of the club’s annual grove play, 
“The Rout of the Philistines,” which 
was staged under the redwoods of Bo- 
hemian Grove on the evening of July 29. 
A band, a triple quartet and a large 
chorus, led by Paul Steindorff, furnished 
incidental music in connection with the 
presentation of a sketch of the history 
of the club at the anniversary celebra- 
tion. Henry Hadley, who is a member 
of the club, composed a rousing march 
for the occasion and this was performed 
by ‘the band. 
The play, in blank verse, written by 


Charles Norris, took the form of an al- 
legorical appeal for the preservation of 
the giant sequoias of California. Inci- 
dental orchestral music, emphasizing the 
mood and action of the play, which nar- 
rated the routing of the destructive pow- 
ers by the counter forces of beauty and 
art, was composed for the occasion by 
Nino Marcelli, who conducted his work. 
Themes descriptive of the leading imv- 
tives and characters of the play, were 
developed somewhat in Wagnerian style. 
Several choruses, led by Eugene Blanch- 
ard, formed a part of the musical en- 
semble. 

Mr. Marcelli’s music was performed 
in San Francisco at the Tivoli Opera 
House on the afternoon of Aug. 11. 

CHARLES A. QUITZOW. 





’avlowa Reaches Canada on Way to 
Orient 


Anna Pavlowa and her company of 
Russian dancers, were scheduled to ar- 
rive in Quebec on Aug. 16, on the first 
lap of their journey to the Far East, 
where they will begin, at the Imperial 
Theater in Tokio, a tour that will carry 
them to the principal cites of Japan, 
China, Java and the Straits Settlements. 
The tour will last from Sept. 10 until 
the latter part of March. Mme. Pav- 
lowa and her company will then return 
to Europe to prepare new programs for 
her next visit to America during the 
season of 1923-24. S. Hurok, the dan- 
cer’s manager, will accompany the 
troupe to Vancouver, from which port 
they will sail on Aug. 24. 

Minnie Hauk Now Totally Blind 

Minnie Hauk, known in private life 
as the Baroness Hesse-Wartegg, one of 
the most famous of the interpreters of 
Carmen a generation ago, is now totally 
blind. according to reports received by 
the New York Sun from Judge Edmurd 
J. Healy, who is spending the summer at 
Lucerne. Switzerland, where the singer 
now makes her home. Several months 
ago the soprano underwent an operation 
in Paris in an attempt to recover her 
eyesight, which had been failing for 
vears. She appeared to benefit for a 
time, but has since become totally blind. 


Casella Working on Several New Com- 
positions 


Alfredo Casella, pianist and com- 
poser, who visited the United States last 
season, is at Capri, where he is working 
upon several new compositions, accord- 
ing to a recent dispatch to the New 
York Herald. He is completing the set- 
tings for three old Italian poems and is 
at work upon a sonata for piano and 
’eello, also upon three piano preludes. 
He returned recently from an extensive 
tour of Spain. 


Opera Impresarios Seek to Cut Salaries 
A conference of internationally known 
opera impresarios was held in Milan re- 
cently for the purpose of seeking reduc- 
tions in the existing salaries of operatic 
artists, says Fortune Gallo, manager of 
the San Carlo Opera Company, who re- 
turned from abroad recently. Although 
the meeting was attended by Giulio 
Gatti-Casazza, of the Metropolitan Com- 
pany, and Giorgio Polacco, as represen- 
tative of the Chicago Association, the 
outcome of the conference will have vir- 
tually no bearing on opera in the United 
States, Mr. Gallo declares. The confer- 
S 
ence was attended by Walter Mocchi, of 
Buenos Aires, and Faustina De Rosa, 
Cicro Ragazzini and Emilio Ferrone, all 
well-known impresarios of Italy. Mr. 
Gallo pointed out that the salaries of his 
own company were already on a scale 
which permitted him to present opera at 
popular prices without suffering finan- 
cial loss. The members of the conference 
organized as the International Lyric As- 
sociation, with G. Lusardi as president. 


Melvena Passmore Joins Chicago Opera 

CuHIcAco, Aug. 12.—Melvena 
more, soprano, has been engaged by the 
Chicago Civic Opera Company to sing 
coloratura and lyric roles. She is an 
American girl, who has made. successes 
abroad, and in this country. She has 
sung in opera with the Society of Amer- 
ican Singers and in the summer opera 
at Cincinnati. 
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Ganna Walska and Harold F. McCormick 
Married 

McCormick married Ganna 

Walska, the Polish opera singer, in 

Paris on Aug. 11. The only witnesses 

to the ceremony were Mr. and Mrs. 

Dudley Field Malone. 


Harold F. 


—_ 


ANNOUNCE BUFFALO 
FESTIVAL PROGRA i 


Young Artists and Chorv «x 
to Compete for Many 
Prizes 


UFFALO, N. Y., Aug. 15.—Th« 

cial program for the seventh 
tional American Music Festival, 
will be held in this city Oct. 2 to 7 
cludes a number of exceptional mu 
events. Twelve afternoon and eve 
concerts will be given, with a numb: 
well-known artists as soloists. Int 
will center in the $450 prize contest 
young artists in voice, piano and vi 





the $1,500 prize open competitions i 
male choruses, and for mixed choru c 
the $100 prize local church quartet os : 
test, and the $300 prize local church « TI 
contest. ge 
The contests for young artists, “ne 
which about thirty applicants hay ene! 
gi 


qualified, will be held on the afterno 
of Oct. 5 and 6. The conditions specif high 


that artists must be American-born, calle 
must sing or perform works by Am art C 
can-born composers. The judges = 

these contests are Robert Braun, head Ital} 
the piano department of Cornell Uni Mi 
sity; Robert G. McCutchan, dean of th wher 


DePauw University School of Music, ani I 


Geoffrey O’Hara. sistil 

The contest for male choruses wil! that 
held on the evening of Oct. 5. E vivre 
organization will sing Bullard’s “Swo. twelt 
of Ferrara” with accompaniment, mist) 
MacDowell’s “From the Sea,” a cappe! erect 
The adjudicators will be Dr. T. Tertiu Mila 
Noble of New York and Dr. A. S. Vogt of M 


of Toronto. Arch 
In the competition for mixed choruses, the 


on the evening of Oct. 6, the accompanied Aust 
test number will be William Lynd trian 
Wright’s “The Open Sea” and the nis | 
accompanied number, Arthur Foote’ Rice) 
“The Wind and the Day.” The judges KE | 
will be the same as for male choruses. gala 

The local church quartet contest wi! Adol 


be held on the afternoon, and the loca dear 


church choir contest in the evening of him 
Oct. 7, with Dr. Noble and Dr. Vogt Saxo 
judges. ond 
At the first concert on the afterno ieft 
of Oct. 2 the soloist will be Robert Braun, tality 
pianist. Hulda Lashanska, soprano, a’ daeu 
John Powell, pianist, will be heard o1 Ww 
the evening of Oct. 2, with Frank La 1OWT 
Forge at the piano for the vocalist. Th: lecid 
National Festival Chorus will sing. Th zens 
Artone Quartet, comprising Dicie How: the 1 
soprano; Mabel Beddoe, contralto; se pp 
James Price, tenor, and Walter Greene, hous 
baritone, with Francis Moore at th smal 
piano, will contribute a program of solos calle 
and concerted numbers at the matine res pe 
event of Oct. 3. Th 
Anna Case, soprano, and Hele: Itali 
Jeffrey, violinist, will be the assisting happ 
artists with the Festival Chorus, con and : 
ducted by Seth Clark, on the evening of dulge 
Oct. 3. Riehard Miller, tenor, will every 
the soloist with the chorus. Fran pler 
Moore will be at the piano for the so! Mini 
ists, and Christie Miller will be acco: to £1 
panist for the chorus. weal 
The Cadman Quartet, consisting Vesa 
Louise Miller, soprano; Florence Ha ( 
berg, contralto; LeRoy Hamp, tenor, a: 
Clayton Quest, baritone, will presen! Th 


Cadman’s song cycle, “The Morning of the 


the Year,” on the afternoon of Oct. foun: 

and will be heard in solos. 1381 
Carolina Lazzari, contralto: M 

Miller, tenor, and Mr. Moore, piani 


will be heard with the Festival Chor 
on the same evening. The accompanis 
will be Blanche Barbot for Miss Lazza1 
and Mr. Williams for the chorus, whi 
will be led by Mr. Clark. 





Italian Musical League Offers New 
Prizes for Compositions 

The Lega Musicale Italiana, Inc., 
New York, has offered three prizes fi 
musical compositions. The first will 
a prize of 20,000 lire for a one-act oper: 
the second, 5000 lire for an orchestr 
suite, and the third, $100 for a song « 
ballad with English or Italian text. T! 
last-named competition is intended on 
for Italians or Italian-Americans resi 
ing in the United States and Canada a) 








the first two are for Italian musicia! 

in any part of the world. Entries shou! ‘ 
be sent to the New York office of t! mt 
Lega Musicale Italiana not later tha —. 
Dec. 31, 1923; April 30, 1923, and De 
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l ol Patches of the Long and Regal History of Italy’ s Most 


Famous Temple of Song—Where Every Box Wears the 


Colors of Its Owner—From Salieri 


to Rossini, from 


Donizetti to Verdi—Singers Whose Names Are Household 


Words Around the World 


By Meanie e Halperson 


‘HE world-famous Scala Opera House in Milan is an unpretentious, 


but nevertheless noble and 
rnis celebrated temple of music, 
Was 
fact 


narrow street, and it was only after 


impressive 
which was opened to the public in«1778, 
not more elegantly and decoratively constructed, 
that until 1807 the building was virtuaiy concealed from view by a 


structure. If the facade ot 
it was owing to the 


that year that the Scala rose into 


architectural prominence -in the square which so proudly bears its name. 


This square evokes not a few historical reminiscences. 


The monument of 


Leonardo da Vinci is located in its center, and the City Hall, the old Palazzo 


Marino, 


high 
called “the eighth world wonder.” 


is situated on the right of the Scala. 
giant gates of the monumental Galleria Vittorio Emanuele is seen, 
above loom some of the small steeples of the famous Dom of Milan, 
From this old imposing structure the 


In the distance one of the 
and 


art of bel canto began its conquest of the world and triumphantly announced 


ltaly’s operatic supremacy. 

Milan had 120,000 inhabitants in 1778 
when La Seala was dedicated to the pub- 
ic. It was a gay and festive crowd, irre- 
sistibly drawn to the pleasures of life, 
that which Zola would call “la joie de 
vivre.’ Stendhal averred that “almost 
twelve of the 120,000 were of a pessi- 
mistie disposition.” Before the Scala was 
erected the “Regio Ducale Teatro” of 
Milan, founded in 1717, was the center 
of Milan’s artistic and social life. When 
\rchduke Ferdinand, one of the sons of 
the great Empress Maria Theresa of 
Austria, the Governor of the then Aus- 
trian Province of Lombardia, celebrated 
his wedding with the beautiful Maria 
Riecciarda Beatrice d’Este, “who looked 
like a picture of Rembrandt,” one of the 
gala operas was especially written by 
Adolfo Hasse, the German composer, so 
dear to the Italians, that they used to call 
him ‘“%il caro Sassone” (“the dear 
Saxon”), while the composer of the sec- 
ond opera, entitled “Ascanio in Alba,’ 
left a reputation which rose to immor- 
tality. His name was Wolfgang Ama- 
daeus Mozart. 

When this old Court theater burned 
lown in 1776, the Austrian government 
decided to make Milan and its good citi- 
zens a valuable present; they ordered 
the famous court architect, Signor Giu- 
seppe Piermarini, to build two opera 
houses, one big and imposing, and one 
small and more intimate. They were 
called “La Seala” and “La Canobbiana,” 
respectively. 

The Austrian government ruled the 
Italian provinces in the characteristically 
happy-go-lucky Austrian fashion of yore, 
and as long as the community did not in- 
dulge in political discussion practically 
everything was permitted. It was the 
splendid idea of Count Firmian, Prime 
Minister and Adviser of the Archduke, 
to give to Milan (already at that time a 
ealthy city) “panem et circenses” after 
Cesar’s famous saying. 


Opera House on Church Site 


The new opera house was erected on 
the site of an old, dilapidated church, 


founded by Donna Regina della Scala in 
1381 and dedicated to Santa Maria della 





Scala. Piermarini performed a_ deed 
which would invite even now admiration 
and respect in our country so used to 
technical wonders: he built the imposing 
Scala in little more than two years, as 
it was dedicated to its purpose on Aug. 
3, 1778. “La Scala,” as the theater was 
called by all, proved the pride and the 
principal ornament of old “Mediolanum.”’ 
The inside of the opera house was a real 
marvel and the acoustics proved simply 
unique. 

I am informed by letters and news- 
paper articles from Milan that the great 
reconstruction work which kept the Scala 
dark for three seasons—while of the 
greatest importance for the improvement 
and modernization of the stage, the ma- 
chinery and other technical devices and 
the dressing-room for the stars—left the 
outside and the auditorium of the famous 
building practically untouched. When 
you enter the theater the impression of 
the enormous semi-circle, the sides of 
which are curved in the nature of a 
gigantic horseshoe, is really impressive, 
of magnificent, yet unobtrusive splendor. 
In former times there were five rows of 
boxes with but one gallery; later on one 
tier of boxes was converted into a bal- 
cony. There were formerly 194 boxes 
altogether, and even now the number is 
as high as 155, a very ample number 
when we compare it with the 54 of our 
great Metropolitan Opera House. The 
boxes with their little ante-rooms meas- 
ure about 13 ft. square and can easily 
accommodate ten or more persons. 

What makes the sight of the elegant 
tiers so picturesque is the diversified as 
pect of each and every box, reflecting the 
particular taste of the owner, who con- 
siders his opera box an artistic comple- 
ment to his home. You see one box re- 
splendent in green and gold, the neigh- 
boring one in dark brown and gold, the 
third one in bleu gendarme with silver 
embroideries. One is seen in tints of 
deepest crimson, another one in the pale 
mauve or serene reseda, the favorite 
colors of some grande dame or one which 
best suits her complexion. Still, do not 
think for one moment that this riot of 











Exterior of La Scala and Statue of Leonardo da Vinci 
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View of Interior of La Seala, 


rainbow colors presents an inartistic pic- 
ture. The red diaperies and bevelled 
mirrors, augmented by the white and gold 
balustrades, outline the whole effect, so 
that these variegated decorations recall 
to one’s mind the flowers of a vari-colored 
bouquet. 

The ladies, in their most gorgeous 
gowns and jewels, although not reaching 
the marvelous display of our high society 
ladies, the gentlemen all in evening dress, 
the southern liveliness of social] inter- 
course—all this, flooded by a glare of 
wondrous light, is truly magnificent in 
its grandeur. 


Spectacle of Dazzling Beauty 


As can be seen by the scant and short 
newspaper notices of that time, the first 
night of “La Scala” offered spectacle 
of dazzling beauty, although all com- 
plained about the insufficient illumina- 
tion. Only the Court box was flooded 
with the light of innumerable wax 
candles and offered a resplendent sight. 
The Archduchess Maria Ricciarda, a pic- 
ture of beauty and imperial dignity, at- 
tracted all eyes. All the boxes were 
filled with the old Milanese patrician 
families. The orchestra pit was small; 
it contained only forty players. A star 
conductor was dispensed with in those 
days. Luca Roscio, the first violinist, 
gave the signal at the beginning and at 
the end of the individual numbers, and 
all went well. 

The first opera performed at La Scala 
was entitled “Europa Riconosciuta,” a 
work of the famous Antonio Salieri, first 
conductor of the Imperial Opera in 
Vienna, for which he composed no less 
than 27 operas. Even Beethoven and 
Schubert were wont to call themselves 
“pupils of Salieri.” 


Witnesses Many Changes 


La Scala went through all the artistic 
evolutions of the passing decades. The 
freakish “male soprani,” especially Luigi 
Marchesi, were feted there for years, as 
in all Italian opera houses. Besides 
Salieri’s, numberless operas by Domenico 
Cimarosa, Ferdinando Paér, later an 
imperial musical director at the Court of 
Napoleon the Great in Paris; of the Nea- 


politans Paisiello, Luigi Caruso, Gazza- 
niga, Felice, Alessandri, Sarti, Zinga- 


relli and all the other favorite composers 
of those days, evoked the great delight 
of the Scala audiences. But history 
soon brought strident discords into the 
opera house, and the chronicles of the 
Scala theater may be considered the true 
mirror of the history of Milan. 

On May 15, 1796, Napoleon Bonaparte 
reached Milan after his victory at Lodi. 
The last Austrian regiment had left the 
city and General Despinois ordered a 
Théatre paré in honor of the victorious 
French army and its supreme com- 
mander. 

The following year a new ballet was 
produced at La Scala, which caused prob- 
ably what must be called the greatest 
outrage in the history of the famous 
opera house. It was Napoleon’s will to 
ridicule Pope Pius VI, then on the Papal 
throne, who was next destined to feel the 
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iron fist of the aggressive Corsican. And 
so a ballet was produced entitled “The 
Ballet of the Pope,” in which His Holi- 
ness, the cardinals, the Roman aris- 
tocracy, and especially two very well- 
known high ladies, were mercilessly 
scorned and dragged in the dust. 

“Liberty and equality” was the Scala’s 
emblem in those days, and almost every 
week witnessed gala performances in 
honor of the “inseparable French Repub- 
lic.” On Nov. 3, 1797, the “Cisalpine 
Republic” was formed, after which date 
operas and dramatic offerings in the 
French language often could be heard at 
La Seala. But on April 28, 1799, the 
allied Austro-Russian troops appeared 
upon the scene and the dream of inde- 
pendence of the Milanese was dissipated. 
Milan had to learn German and Russian 
instead of French. The Frenchmen came 
back thirteen months later, but only for 
a short time. 


A Grotesque Incident 


In 1815 Emperor Francis I of Austria 
was feted at La Seala and in that con- 
nection a grotesque little incident took 
place, which gave Milan great cause for 
hilarity. Count Saurau, the mighty 
Prime Minister, generally a man of 
great diplomacy, showed himself to be 
not less energetic. When he discovered 
a gentleman in the standing room section 
with his hat on, while all others were 
bareheaded, the Count, undoubtedly 
sensing a scornful attitude toward the 
Monarch, came down from the imperial 
box and entered one of the first row 
boxes. After begging the pardon of the 
noble ladies, who were quite disconcerted 
at the sight of the influential man, the 
Count reached over the edge of the box 
and knocked the hat from the impolite 
man’s head. It was a good stroke and 
since that time such a blow is called, in 
the Milanese dialect, after the Count’s 
name, a “saurau.” 

In 1815 a musical star of the first mag- 
nitude arose in Gioacchino Rossini, whose 
operas, especially “Italiana in Algeri,” 
“Tancredi,” “Otello,” “Gazza_ ladra,” 
“Semiramide” and especially the im- 
mortal 3arber of Seville,” 1821, com- 
pletely sidetracked Mozart’s “Figaro,” 
“Don Juan” and “Magic Flute” in gen- 
eral popularity. 

It was Italy’s most glorious musical 
epoch which set in with Rossini’s advent. 
Then came sweet, melancholy Vincenzo 
Bellini, who proved Rossini’s greatest 
rival. His “Norma,” in 1831, at first was 
a fiasco, but the incomparable singers, 
Pasta and Grisi, and the matchless 
tenor, Donzelli, soon converted it into a 
complete triumph. Gaetano Donizetti’s 
alluring art heightened the glory of 
operatic Italy, and a few remarkable 
but in no way great composers like Pac- 
cini, Mercadante and the brothers Luigi 
and Federico Ricci, brought variety and 
scored more or less ephemeral successes. 
Maria Malibran was then the conceded 
queen of Italian opera, especially after 
—, victorious artistic duel with the great 
asta. 


tossini’s 


“William Tell” was performed 
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in 1837 with immense success, but the 
Austrian operatic censor changed the 
name into “William Wallace,” making a 
Scotchman out of the Swiss hero for the 
palpable reason that the Swiss had 
valiantly and successfully fought the 
Hapsburgs. The following year the Aus- 
trian Emperor Ferdinand I was _ the 
guest of honor at the Scala. In 1839 an 
opera of an unpretentious maéstrino, 
hailing from Busseto, was produced at 
La Scala, “Il Conte di Bonifacio.” The 
success was modest, like the man, but 
the world has certainly become used to 
his name. It was Giuseppe Verdi, who 
won a triumphal success two years later 
with his “Nabucco.” 


Generation of Famous Dancers 


But the era of the ascending “Swan 
of Busseto” had to share the public’s in- 
terest with a whole generation of the 
most famous dancers. Fanny Cerito, 
Marie Taglioni, the greatest classical 
prima ballerina, and Fanny Elssler, the 
greatest individuality among them, who 
electrified young and old with her then 
daring “‘Cachuca,” were all the craze. 

In the meantime, the hitherto politi- 
cally rather lukewarm Milanese were 
later on imbued with the revolutionary 
spirit which swept over all of Italy, and 
the Austrian regime was now constantly 
harrassed by more or less secret demon- 
strations. Verdi wrote his exciting revo- 
lutionary operas, “Ernani,” “I due Fos- 
eari,” “Giovanna d’Arco,” “Attila,” “The 
Highway Robbers,” “Macbeth” and “The 
Battle of Legnano,” and while the Scala 
public admired Verdi’s rising genius and 
the great phalanx of artists who brought 
his operas to so great an effect, the patri- 
otic gospel irresistibly made its way. 
The Italian “risorgimento” lifted its head 
higher and higher. 

The storm broke out on the 10th of 
January, 1859, at a performance of Bel- 
lini’s “Norma,” when the whole Scala 
audience rose and enthusiastically joined 
in the warrior chorus, “Guerra, guerra!” 
(“War, war!’). The Austrian officers 
who were present, following the example 
of their commanding general, Count Guy- 
lay, displayed sufficient tact to meet the 
tense situation by rising and apparently 
joining in the applause, which attitude 
naturally counteracted the affront. 


Revolutionary Disturbances 


After the Austrian government had ap- 
parently pacified the revolutionary spirit, 
another Emperor of Austria, Francis 
Joseph I, was hailed as the official guest 
of glorious old La Scala. The then 
youthful monarch was in the company 
of Empress Elizabeth, who was a recog- 
nized beauty—in fact, considered by many 
“the most beautiful woman in Europe.” 
The Milanese, who displayed a distinct 
coolness against the Emperor, were 
under the spell of the poetic apparition 
of young Elizabeth, who won all hearts 
by her unaffected simplicity. 

On the 24th day of October of 1859, 
however, during a performance of Verdi’s 
“Simone Boccanegra,” the audience sud- 
denly rose and broke out into really 
traitorous calls. It was the beginning of 
the revolution. 

And now an almost magical change 
took place. Shortly after that event, 
the Scala witnessed a gala performance 
in honor of the two victorious allied 
Monarchs, Napoleon III and the ardently 
welcomed Vittorio Emanuele, until that 
time King of Sardinia. 

In 1862 Gounod’s “Faust” made a great 
impression at La Scala, after the famous 
music publishing firm of Lucca (known 
for its progressive spirit in contrast to 
the more conservative music publishers, 
the house of Ricordi) had bought the 
Italian rights for that opera, which had 
made little impression in Paris at the 
beginning, for the mere trifle of 5000 





francs. And then triumphs and failures 
followed each other. In 1868, Boito’s 
“Mefistofele” experienced one of the 


rreatest fiascos ever witnessed at Ia 
Seala, only to be later on redeemed in 
Bologna. On Feb. 8, 1872, Verdi scored 
the triumph of his life with the first 
Italian performance of his “Aida,” the 
world premiére of which had taken place 
six weeks previous in Cairo. In 1873 


Richard Wagner, the “Swan of the 
North,” was hissed mercilessly, as the 
conservative Milanese public took the 


part of the old Italian school, voicing 
brutal protests to the new musico-dra- 
matic gospel. “Lohengrin” had to go to 
Bologna, the citadel of musical progress 
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in Italy, in order to come back to La 
Scala under more auspicious circum- 
stances later on. Composers like Petrella, 
the Brazilian Gomez, and _ Ponchielli 
wrote operas which were popular in their 
day. 

Some Great Singers 


The old glorious generation of incom- 
parable singers which had graced the 
periods of Bellini, Donizetti and Verdi 
cannot be left unmentioned here, al- 
though there is room only for the most 
celebrated names—Strepponi (later on 
Giuseppe Verdi’s wife), Ungher, Meric- 
Lalande, Loewe, Frezzolini, Grisi, Pasta, 
Malibran and Tadolini, among’ the 
women, and Rubini, Tamburini, Fra- 
schini, Donzelli, Moriani, Ronconi, Mario, 
Guasco and Marini, among the men. To 
their epigoni the Scala public paid en- 
thusiastic tribute, especially to Adelina 
Patti and Francesco Tamagno. The bal- 
let which the Scala public, like all other 
Italian audiences, had placed upon the 
very highest pedestal, had a _ brilliant 
renaissance in the spectacular choreo- 
graphic actions of Manzotti. “Excelsior” 
brought Manzotti’s art to its highest 


pinnacle, but its successors, “Amor” and 
especially “Sport,” spectacular and gor- 
geous as they were, failed to hold the 
public’s interest. 

On two other great occasions glorious 
La Scala was the center of the world’s 
musical interest, when venerable Giu- 
seppe Verdi’s two last operas were pre- 
sented for the first time there. “Otello” 
in October, 1887, and “Falstaff” in 1892. 

A special place must be made for the 
great conductors who finally persuaded 
the conservative Scala public of the 
greatness of Wagnerism: Franco Faccio 
and Arturo Toscanini. And here the 
mention of another name is imperative, 
that of Giulio Gatti-Casazza, under whose 
direction the most important artistic evo- 
lution in the Scala’s whole history took 
place. It was the period from 1898 to 
1908. Gatti-Casazza and Toscanini made 
Wagner a popular composer at the Scala. 
as only under that regime the works of 
the great German master were given 
with that fine attention to detail, that 
complete artistic understanding and lib- 
erality of expenditure necessary to 
achieve a complete success. 

The name of Arturo Toscanini who, 
unfortunately, seems lost to our Metro- 
politan, is a guaranty for the serious- 
ness of purpose of the actual Scala man- 
agement. The old glory of that most 
famous opera house of the world will 
find its resurrection under the artistic 
leadership of that great conductor. 





Leading Soloists Share with Choirs 
and Orchestra in Asheville Festival 
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for the manner in which the young sing- 
ers acquitted themselves. 

The main attraction of the festival 
was the share taken in the program by 
the Philadelphia Festival Orchestra un- 
der Dr. Thaddeus Rich. In the inter- 
esting performances of the orchestra, 
Dr. Rich demonstrated again that it is 
quality and not quantity that counts. 
He produced a fine volume of tone and 
admirable effects of color with his forces 
of fifty men. The audience was persist- 
ent in its demands for encores. 

The solo artists were all in fine form. 
Mme. Matzenauer, sang an admirable 
program with artistic effect, and had to 
concede. many encores. Mme. Claussen, 
Mr. Patton and Mr. House proved such 
favorites that they have been re-engaged 
for. further appearances, together with 
Mme. Easton. Irene Williams and Wal- 
ter Greene sang their solos in the “Wed- 
ding of Shon McLean” with tonal beauty 
and color. Mr. Greene’s diction was par- 
ticularly effective. 


Hee 
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Mr. Gardner delighted his audience 
with his interpretation of the solo part 
of Tchaikovsky’s D Major Concerto. 
The cuts effectively shortened the con- 
certo, and the second movement had a 
new finale, very modern in coloring, per- 
haps too modern for the style of the 
whole composition. However, this did 
not interfere with the sincerity of his 
delivery and the good impression his 
playing made upon the audience. He 
was recalled many times. 

Mr. Powell was warmly acclaimed for 
his playing, his “Negro Rhapsody” ap- 
pealing to such an extent that the au- 
dience was particularly demonstrative. 

Helen Pugh, pupil of Mrs. Adams, ap- 
peared as a soloist in the F Minor Con- 
certo of Chopin, and played with the 
composure and confidence of a mature 
artist. Ruth O’Shaughnessy, pupil of 
Grace Potter Carroll, played the solo 
part in the D Minor Concerto of Men- 
delssohn, and exhibited natural talent 
and the results of intelligent study, gain- 
ing a marked success. 

ELENA DE SAYN. 





Symphonies Occupy Place of Honor 


in Week’s Program 


Conductor van Hoogstraten 
Brings Forward Works of 
Franck, Beethoven § and 
Brahms—Suzanne Keener, 
Helen Marsh and Members 
of Orchestra Are Soloists— 
Goldman Band Continues 
Series 


HOUGH numerous changes were 
made in the programs of numbers 
originally announced, Conductor Willy 
van Hoogstraten provided audiences 
at the Lewisohn Stadium last week 
with music that had something more 
than the usual measure of weight and 
excellence. He played the César 
Franck D-Minor Symphony Monday 
night, Liszt’s “Tasso” Tuesday, the 
Brahms First Symphony Wednesday, 
Beethoven’s “Eroica’” Thursday, and 
three movements from Goldmark’s 
“Rustic Wedding” Symphony Satur- 
day. Saint-Saéns’ Symphonic poem, 
“Phaéton” and Rimsky’s ‘“Schehere- 
zade” vied for the place of honor in 
Friday evening’s program. 
The Franck Symphony was _ beauti- 
fully and expressively played. Mr. van 
Hoogstraten had a large measure of 


at N. Y. Stadium 


TELE ODDO 


success also with the Brahms First, 
though parts of it, particularly in the 
first movement, moved sluggishly in 
spite of the conductor’s evident effort 
to vitalize every phrase. The “Eroica” 
was vividly presented, though with the 
loss of quality inevitably attendant on 
performance in open air. 

Soloists of the week included Suzanne 
Keener, soprano, on Tuesday evening, 
Helena Marsh, contralto on Friday, 
Gustaf Heim, trumpeter, on Saturday, 
and Cornelius Van Vliet, ’cellist, on Sun- 
day. 

iss Keener, whose début with the 
Metropolitan was effected last season, 
disclosed a natural voice of warmth and 
flexibility in the arias, “Caro Nome” 
from “Rigoletto” and “Ah, fors é@ lui” 
from “Traviata,” though betraying a 
certain immaturity in the matter of 
style. She gave an encore with harp 
accompaniment. 

Miss Marsh chose as her numbers two 
favorite arias from the operas of Gluck, 
“Divinitiés du Styx,” from “Alceste,” 
and “Che Faro Euridice,” from “Orfeo,” 
to which she added, as an extra, “Mon 


ceeur s’ouvre a ta voix” from Saint- 
Saéns’ “Samson et Dalila.” Her tone 


sounded fresh and rich in quality and 
she sang with much taste and style, if 
with no great dramatic emphasis. 

Darkening clouds reduced the Satur- 
day evening audience to a handful, but 
Goldmark’s “Rustic Wedding’ music 
captivated the audience to the extent 
that the finale was repeated. Mr. Heim 
played Schubert’s Serenade and “Ave 
Maria.” 


An audience that nearly taxed 
capacity of the amphitheater was | 
ent at the Sunday evening concert. \|) 
Van Vliet played the Servais arra 
ment of Schubert’s “Le Desir.” 
dexterous accomplishment of the 
cult technical passages and his 
fluent tone elicited protracted app): 
Massenet’s “Elegie” was added as ap 
encore, and in response to repeated o. 
mands, Mr. Van Vliet gave a Schu 
“Moment Musicale.” T.-K.-} 


Goldman Band Concerts 


With a week of rest ahead and ¢ 
nightly concerts on the Green wu}/! 
Sept. 8, the Goldman Band gave its © .s. 
tomary three programs at Colum jj, 
University last week to the usual la) ve 
audiences. 

Lotta Madden, soprano, was the 
soloist again at the concert on Wednvs- 
day evening on the Green. Miss 
Madden scored a decided success with 
her thrilling singing of “Dich teure }{.)- 
le” from Tannhauser,” followed by two 
encores, “Love Sends a Little Gift 
Roses” and Mr. Goldman’s new “In the 
Springtime.” Mr. Goldman led his mey 
in works by Ganne, Weber, Lacom)|.. 
Grieg, Tchaikovsky and Offenbach, and 
was repeatedly encored. A surprise was 
his introducing of his uncle Nahan 
Franko to the audience. Mr. Franko 
conducted excerpts from “Aida” in a 
spirited manner and then took his violin 
and played the “Thais” Meditation to 
the audience’s delight. So much ap- 
plause followed that he had to bow re- 
peatedly and finally add another extra. 

On Friday evening, August 11, Mr. 
Goldman presented works by Meyerbeer, 
Thomas, Rubinstein, Wagner, Gounod, 
Hosmer and three of his own composi- 
tions, his March “Columbia,” “In the 
Springtime” and “The Chimes of Lib- 
erty.” Ernest S. Williams, solo cornet- 
ist of the band, played Rogers’ “A Sol- 
dier’s Dream” and as extras Schubert’s 
Serenade and “The Last Rose of Sum- 
mer.” A. W. K. 





$1000 PRIZE IN CHICAGO 


Balaban & Katz Institute Contest for 
American Symphony 


CuHIcAGO, Aug. 12.—Details of the 
$1,000 prize offered by Balaban & Katy, 
proprietors of the Chicago, Tivoli, 
Roosevelt, Riviera and Central Park 
Theaters of this city, for the best Amer- 
ican composition for orchestra, have 
been made public. The work must lx 
submitted before Jan. 1, 1923, and may 
take the form of a symphony, overture, 
suite or symphonic poem. 

It must not occupy more than twenty) 
minutes in performance. The compose! 
must be American by birth or natural- 
ization. No manuscript will be received 
after midnight on Dec, 31. Each com 
position is to bear only some identifica- 
tion mark other than the signature 0! 
the writer, and with the manuscrip 
there should be enclosed a sealed enve 
lope bearing this identification mark 
and the name and address of the com- 
poser. This will not be opened before 
the judges have handed in their deci- 
sions. Five lesser prizes are also to b 
offered. 

The judges have not yet been chosen. 
The winning compositions will be played 
by the Chicago Theater Symphony 0) 
chestra, under the direction of N« 
thaniel Finston. A. J. Balaban, seni 


member of the firm of Balaban & Katz, 


says in explanation of the prize offe: 
“Music has become of the utmost in 
portance in moving picture theaters 0! 
the kind we operate. We want Ame! 

cans to write music for us, so that w 
can blend with the masterpieces of t! 

Old World the masterpieces of the Nev 
In our theaters, our experience is th: 
the higher one goes with music, th 
more will people pay to hear it. Ou 
orchestras have undoubtedly educate 

the public, but the public has also ed 

cated us.” 


Hempel Sings Song Four Times for 
London Audience 


Frieda Hempel, soprano, had t! 
unique experience of having to sing t! 
same song four times before the aud 
ence would permit her to proceed wit 
the program, according to Jane Cow 
the actress, who was present at tl 
singer’s recent concert in Albert Hal 
London. This was Roland Farley’s “T! 
Night Wind,” which made the most dé 
cided success of any number on the pr 
gram. 
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MUSICAL PERSONALITIES, ENJOYING RESPITE FROM THE CLAIMS OF ART, ANSWER CALL OF 


Hans Letz, Violinist of the Letz Quartet, Displays Versatility as a New Jersey Agriculturist. 
Nellie and Sara Kouns. Sopranos, Exercise Their Pet 
Three Pupils, Marie Sonetti, Frances Callau and Alice Singer, Embark for a Summer’s Study at Etretat, France. No. 5 
Edward Johnson, Charles Wakefield Cadman 
Lazar Samoiloff, Baritone and Opera Coach, Efficiently Pilots an Agricultural Machine in the Environs of 
No. 8—W. A. Brophy of New York, Manager of the Brunswick Recording Laboratories (Left) ; P. L. Deutsch of Chicago, Secretary of the Brunswick-Balk-Collender 
Marguerite Namara, Operatic Soprano, and Friends Feed Pigeons 


No. 1 
Garb of Far-Western Hikers. No. 3 


Vocalists, Visits Hollywood: 


Naples, Me. 


Company, and Mrs. Deutsch, Are “Snapped” on the Golf Course of the Ambassador Hotel, Atlantic City. 


(Left to Right) 
Pauses While on a Tour Through Ontario in His New Motor Car. No. 7 


Before the Cathedral di San Marco. Venice 


4 Mos appeal of the country, the beach 

the foreign tour are never, of 
as at this time of the 
ar. The of the vacation 
n, now upon us, finds artists, teach- 
s and all other classes of music-lovers 


and 
urse, so potent 


Sea- 


climax 


/ 


resting in pleasant and healthful holi- 
y. Some there are that contrive to 
mbine study with relaxation; and 


iny’s the program that is taking shape 
out this time for the pleasure of the 
nter recital patron. A number of 
conventional views of musical per- 
nalities at play are presented on this 
ge. 

Whether Hans Letz, the violinist of 
e Letz Quartet, has essayed the role 
milkmaid—as the first picture tends 
imply—or that of toreador, is un- 
rtain. The cow, assuredly, is not a 
age “prop.” The artist is here seen 


enjoying a vacation at his farm 
Westwood, N. J. 

Walter Mills, American baritone, is 
spending some time this summer in the 
vicinity of Little Rock, Ark. The photo- 
graph shows the artist, accompanied by 
J. Edward Martin of that city, baritone, 
whom Mr. Mills is coaching. The place 
is the bottom of Ausable Chasm. 

Next to motor-boating, one of the fa- 
vorite pastimes of Nellie and Sara 
Kouns, sopranos, is that of outdoor 
walking. They are here shown, with 
their dog, before their home on River- 
side Drive, New York. 

Mildred Dilling, harpist, and three of 
her American pupils have paused to 
smile at the camera while spending a 
holiday abroad, and the attractive group 
is presented in the first picture of the 
second row, pictured above, by Georgia 
Price and Marietta Bitter, all attending 
the Oberammergau Passion Play and 
then “settling down” at Etretat, France, 


near 





Carl Gantvoort and Henri Scott. No. 


No. 9 


for study during the hot summer months. 

The next picture shows four visitors 
to the performances of opera, given re- 
cently in the Hollywood sowl,”” who 
have stopped in the street to be photo- 
graphed. One of them, Charles Wake 
field Cadman, removed his hat for the 
ordeal. His singing confreres—Ed- 
ward Johnson, tenor of the Metropoli- 
tan; Carl Gantvoort, baritone, and 
Henri Scott, —formed a_ redoubt- 
able trio. 

Charles Gilbert Spross, at the con- 
clusion of his duties as coach at A. Y. 
Cornell’s summer school at Round Lake, 
N. Y., set out upon a motor tour of the 
vicinity of Georgian Bay, Ontario. 
After only a few lessons in the science 
of the chauffeur, Mr. Spross undertook 
this long journey, which, as he phrases 
it, was “going some” for a new driver! 
He is here photographed with the car. 

Lazar Samoiloff writes from the rus- 
tic country near Naples, Me., that he is 


bass 


at i ee 
* THE OPEN SPACES 


York. No. 4 


A Musical Foursome, Made Up of a Composer and Three 


No. 2—Walter Mills, Baritone (Left). 
Irish Terrier on Riverside Drive, New 





and J. Edward Martin, Are Revealed in the 
Mildred Dilling, Harpist and 


6—Charles Gilbert Spross, Composer-Pianist, 


“having a peaceful rest.” The vocal 
coach seems to be “making hay while the 
sun shines,” if one judges from his work- 
manlike appearance, aboard the agricul- 
tural vehicle illustrated above. He will 
reopen his studio in the early autumn. 

The charms of the sea and the golf 
green may sometimes be enjoyed simul- 
taneously, as in the photograph of W. 
A. Brophy, who presides over the des- 
tinies of the laboratory whence issue 
the Brunswick records. He is seen dur- 
ing a pause in a game on the course of 
the Ambassador Hotel, Atlantic City, 
accompanied by P. L. Deutsch, secretary 
of the Brunswick-Balke-Collender Com- 
pany, and Mrs. Deutsch. 

Marguerite Namara, operatic soprano, 
is revealed as feeding the birds that 
flutter on the sunny pavement before the 
Cathedral di San Marco in Venice. 
With Mme. Namara is Mrs. Richard 
Northcote, who is known to concertgoers 
as Mme. Alys Lorraine. 
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Gigli Regains Health 
on His Visit to Agnano, 
Italian Watering Place 
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Beniamino Gigli, Restored to Health, Talk- 
ing to the Director of the Agnano Baths 


Beniamino Gigli, tenor of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, who has com- 
pletely recovered from the attack of 
rheumatism which he contracted in At- 
lanta in May last, has been taking the 
baths at Agnano, in Italy. The photo- 
graph, taken at this little watering- 
place, shows the tenor discussing his 
rapid cure with the director of the 
baths, Cavaliere di Tommasso. 


BARRERE PLANS PROGRAMS 








Adds Works to Répertoire of Little Sym- 
phony and Ensemble 


Georges Barrere is spending the 
summer at Norwalk, Conn., taking a 
well earned vacation and preparing his 
coming season, when his Little Sym- 
phony and Barrere Ensemble will be 
heard in many concerts. The Little 
Symphony will perform a number of 
works newly added to its répertoire, 
among them compositions by Haydn, 
Rameau, Gluck, Beethoven, Tchaikov- 
sky, Lalo, Debussy, Fauré, Fevrier, 
Bruneau, Laparra, Albeniz and Peril- 





FOR SALE — Comparatively new upright Waters 
Piano. Leaving town. Price $150.00. Address L. 
H, Kauffman, 564 West 125th Street, New York City. 






FOR SALE—Established Incorporated Con- 
servatory of Music in the heart of NEW 
YORK CITY with a national reputation, 
Guaranteed income in the Institution aside 
from students. Owner to retire to Europe. 
Exceptional opportunity for a responsible and 
ambitious party. Satisfactory terms will be 
arranged. References exchanged. 

Address Box B, XX 
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Australia, New Zealand, Honolulu 
INTERNATIONAL TOURS LTD. 
Capital $125,000 
Head Office, Sydney, Australia 


Organized for the purpose of bringing to 
Australasia the world’s greatest artists. 


American Rep., L. E. Behymer, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Managing Director, FREDERIC SHIPMAN. Ad- 
dress 15 Castlereagh St., Sydney, Australia 
Phone Circle 5500 


CAPITOL Fiver i yao 


World’s Largest and Most Beautiful Theatre 
Edward Bowes, Managing Director 
Week Commencing Sunday, Aug. 20 


RICH MEN’S WIVES 


A Gasnier Production | 











Broadway at 51st St. 


| 


Portrayed by a Staff of Great Artists 
Capitol Grand Orchestra. 

Capitol Ballet Corps. 

Soloist, Louis Rozsa. 


Presentations by Rothafel 








Paramount Pictures "= 
Theaters under direction of Hugo Riesenfeld 


RIVOLI Broadway and 49th Street 


Second big week on Broadway 


RODOLPH VALENTINO in 


“BLOOD AND SAND” 

With Lila Lee and Nita Naldi 
Special prologue and supplemental! features 
RIVOLI CONCERT ORCHESTRA 
Frederick Stahlberg and Emanuel Baer 
conducting 


RIALTO Broadway and 42d Street 


William deMille’s production 


“NICE PEOPLE” 


With Wallace Reid, Bebe Daniels 
and Conrad Nagel 
Musie and screen specialties 


FAMOUS RIALTO ORCHESTRA 





hou. Mr. Barrere, who has always pre- 
sented works of American composers in 
his concerts, will with the Little Sym- 
phony this season continue doing so, 
playing compositions by Louis Victor 
Saar, Charles S. Skilton, B. Curtis, John 
Alden Carpenter, Charles T. Griffes and 
A. Walter Kramer. 

The plans of the Barrere Ensemble 
are also being made ready and Mr. 
Barrere has been active acquiring ma- 
terial for that society’s programs as 
well. Among the composers on these 
programs are Schubert and Beethoven 
among classics, and among moderns 
there will be the San Franciscan, Do- 
menico Brescia’s “Dithyrambic Suite,” 
dedicated to Mr. Barrere, and composi- 


tions by Albert Stoessel, Leo Sowerby 
and MacDowell on the American end. 
British contemporary composition will 
be represented by works of Poldowski, 
Percy Grainger and Josef Holbrooke. 
Mr. Barrere has made ready for per- 
formance by his ensemble a Haydn 
work, that is little known. It is one 
of the unfamiliar trios which Haydn 
wrote for flute, ’cello and piano. Mr. 
Barrere has rescored it for flute, oboe, 
clarinet, bassoon and horn. He _ has 
also taken a Suite Basque, by his friend, 
the late Charles Bordes written origi- 
nally for flute and string quartet and 
rescored it for wind quintet. Both of 
these works will be played at the con- 
certs of the Barrere Ensemble. 








Hugo Riesenfeld and Joseph Littau 
conducting 








Summer Class Bids Auer Farewell 
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Leopold Auer, Harry Weinstein, H. Brandvig, Harry Salter. 


Photo by Donald Cameron Beidler 


Leopold Auer, Surrounded by the Pupils of His Master Class at Chicago Musical College. 
Front Row, Left to Right; Rex Moule, G. Theo Wichmann, Pearl Brice, Martha Ream, 


Standing: Victor Kuzdo, 


Alberto Reardon, John Marten, Mme. Stein, Olcott Vail, Mary Crandall, Herman Rosen, 


Sylvia Strong, 


Homer E. Crane, Geraldine Massey, Karel Havlicek, Marjorie Hogg, 


Lota Mundy, Alice M. Blake, Bess Danschak, Berenice Breazeale, Walter Willihnganz, 
L. D. Webb, H. H. Ryan and Paul Heinemann. 


FEW days before Leopold Auer, 

teacher of violin, closed his master 
classes at Chicago Musical College his 
group of advanced students, who were 
drawn from every part of the United 
States, met ‘and were photographed in 
order to have a memento of their season 
together. The group was one of sev- 
eral master classes arranged for sum- 
mer students under the best available 
instructors. According to Carl D. Kin- 


sey, manager of the college, the plan 
proved highly successful and drew an 
attendance which was a record in the 
history of the institution. 

At the close of the summer session 
most of the temporary faculty sailed for 
Europe, among them Professor Auer, 
who will be abroad for a period of sev- 
eral weeks. He is to visit Paris, Brus- 
sels, London and Berlin and get in touch 
with the latest in musical developments 
abroad. 





NEW SUCCESSES IN 


“Lucia” and “The Secret of 
Suzanne” Included in 
Répertoire 
By Philip Werthner 
CINCINNATI, Aug. 12.—“‘Lucia di Lam- 
mermoor” and “The Secret of Suzanne” 
were included in this week’s répertoire 
at the Zoo. Joseph Royer, as guest 
artist, came to Cincinnati to sing the 
role of Count Gil in the second of these 

operas. 
Ruth Miller employed her _ vocal 
powers to good effect in the music of 


Lucia, and made a great impression in 
the Mad Scene. Giuseppe Agostino ex- 


HEM PEL 


Assisted by 
Coenraad V. Bos, Pianist 
Louis P. Fritze, Flutist 


Management of Frieda Hempel 
185 Madison Avenue New York 
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CINCINNATI OPERA 


hibited dramatic power as Edgar; Mario 
Valle sang with artistic effect as Henry 
Ashton, and Natale Cervi, John Niles, 
Marcella Menge, and Clifford Cunard 
were also in the cast. The famous 
Sextet had to be repeated at both per- 
formances. 

In “The Secret of Suzanne,” Mr. 
Royer was warmly applauded for an in- 
teresting impersonation of Count Gil, 
and Elizabeth Amsden sang with spirit 
as the Countess. Mr. Cervi appeared as 
the Servant. The second and third acts 
of “Samson and Delilah” were on the 
same bill, with Henrietta Wakefield and 
Charles Milhaud in the leading rédles. 

Ilse Huebner, pianist of the faculty 
of the College of Music, gave a recital 
for the Sisters of Notre Dame who have 
been her students during the summer 
course. Her program consisted of the 
F Minor Sonata of Brahms, many of 
the Chopin Preludes, and the first move- 
ment of the A Minor Concerto by Grieg, 
a nun, one of her pupils, playing the 
orchestral part on the second piano. 





Lappas Preparing New Roles 

Ulysses Lappas, tenor of the Chicago 
Opera Company, who sailed for Europe 
in the spring, is spending a vacation in 
Next season he will be heard 
in “Carmen,” “L’Amore dei Tre Re,” 
“Madame Sans-Gene” and “Tosca,” in 
addition to “Pagliacci” and “The Girl of 
the Golden West,” in both of which he 
has already appeared before American 
audiences. 


Carlsbad. 


, 





Herbert Gould to Sing “Gurnemanz” 
CuicaGco, Aug. 12.—Herbert 
American bass recently engaged by the 
Chicago Civic Opera Company, is pre- 


Gould, 


paring the role of Gurnemanz in 
“Parsifal.” which is to be revived next 
season. He also has many important 


bookings in concert and oratorio before 
and after the opera season. 


Harold Morris, pianist and composer, 
is spending the summer on Bear Island, 
Lake Winnipesaukee, N. H., devoting his 
time to composition and preparing his 
programs for the coming season. 


Kathryn Browne Dons 
**Siebel’s’’ Garb, and |; 
Engaged for Chicixo 
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“Kathryn Browne, Mezzo-Soprano, Who Ha, 
Just Been Engaged by the Chicago Ciyi 
Opera Association 


Kathryn Browne, mezzo-soprano, « 
of the American singers just secured 
for the coming season of the Chica; 
Civic Opera Association, is a pupil of 0s 
car Saenger, with whom she studied 
New York. She also won one of 
scholarships that Mr. Saenger offe: 
this summer at the Chicago Musical C 
lege and studied there with him in 
Master Classes last month. Ina telegran 
to Mr. Saenger, after signing her c¢ 
tract with the Chicago Opera, she gi: 
all credit to him for his having prepared 
her for her career, for, in addition 
her vocal work with him in New York 
and Chicago, she was a member of th 
opera class in New York, in which M: 
Saenger trains singers who are working 
with the opera as a goal. 

At her audition in Chicago, after sing- 
ing the “Habaniera,” from “Carmen,” ex- 
cellently for the opera company’s staff, 
which decides on the engagement ot! 
singers, Miss Browne was asked whethe: 
she had had any stage experience, 
whether she knew the réle of Siebel i: 
“Faust.” Miss Browne replied that she 
knew the roéle, as she had prepared and 
sung it in Mr. Saenger’s opera class 
The stage manager was asked to get her 
a Siebel costume, so that the directors 
eould see her histrionic ability as well as 
hear her. And in a few minutes she was 
engaged on the spot. 





Composers Enter Italian Prize Contest 


RoME, July 29.—Twenty-three operas 
and four ballets have been received }) 
the jury chosen to award prizes totaling 
$6,000 offered by the Italian Musica 
League of New York for the best on 
act opera or ballet by an Italian com 
poser. Many of the compositions su 
mitted failed to meet the requirement 
of the contest. The jury, however, ha 
announced that the award will go to 0 
of five operas. They are “Eliana é 
Leggiadro,” “Un Tramonto,” “Danira, 
“Reginella triste” and a fifth without 
title. The first named is by Gino Bro 
zini, a composer of Pallanza, and | 
others are by Italian composers livin: 
in America, whose names the jury 4 
clined to make public. 





Powell to Play His “Negro Rhapsod) 
with Three Orchestras 


John Powell, American pianist, | 
been engaged for two orchestral apps 
ances each with the Minneapolis, Bost 
and Philadelphia Orchestras, and 
appearance each with the St. Lo 
Symphony in Kansas City and the C 
cinnati Symphony in Indianapolis n¢ 
season. With three of the orchestras 
will play his own “Negro Rhapsody) 
and with the other two, Daniel Greg: 
Mason’s Prelude and Fugue for Pia 
and Orchestra. 


Vecsey’s Tour to Begin in October Ne» 
Year 

Ferenc Vecsey, Hungarian violinis 
has decided to come to America for t 
entire season of 1923-1924, beginning 
October and remaining here until Jw 
1, instead of coming for a half seas: 
next January. His tour here will 
under the exclusive management of 
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Hear MUSICAL AMERICA: 

When Adolph Lewisohn, multi-mil- 
lionaire philanthropist and Maecenas 
of the Stadium concerts and many other 


} musical activities, took up his morning 


paper the other day he expected to find 
in a prominent position a more or less 
extended and favorable review of the 
fine concert given the night before on the 
wcasion of the début of Hoogstraten, 
who followed Hadley there and who con- 
ducted superbly before an audience of 
nearly twenty thousand people who ap- 
plauded him enthusiastically. 

3ut what did the good 
find? 

He found the leading article on the 
front page devoted to a prize fight be- 
tween two young Hebrews over in Jer- 
sey, and it was only after going over 
the paper carefully that he discovered 
in an obscure corner a brief report of 
the concert. As the venerable Lewisohn 
is not addicted to profanity, he did not 
give vent to his feeling in the vernacu- 
lar. He naturally thought that in a 
high-class New York daily paper an 
event in which he was personally inter- 
ested and which had interested as I said 
nearly twenty thousand supposedly in- 
telligent people would receive consider- 
able attention and prominence. It 
didn’t, but the prize fight did. 

Now, why was this thus? 

The explanation is that newspapers 
are run for circulation. Circulation 
commands advertising. Advertising is 
necessary to make papers pay, for the 
reason that under the existing uneco- 
nomic method of publication people do 
not pay even for the white paper on 
which a journal is printed. So the pub- 
lisher, not being in business for his 
health, and, whatever his ideals, being 
bliged to make both ends meet, has to 
levote his principal space to the matters 
Which his editors consider have supreme 
iblie interest. 

That is why an artist who paints a 
ine picture and exhibits it may get ten 
ines, but if fired by some hootch which 

had been induced to consume, he were 

beat his wife and throw his mother- 
aw out of the window, he would 
romptly get attention on the front page 
f every morning paper, with a portrait 
ich might be like him or not. Any- 

y, that wouldn’t matter. 

So if Lewisohn had really wanted 

nt page attention, he should have pri- 

tely instructed Hoogstraten to break 
baton over the head of the concert- 
ter, engage in a fisticuff battle with 

r Arthur Judson, the manager of the 

lestra, and to increase the “public 

rest” in the performance, sum it all 
yy starting to tear his hair and dis- 

e coram populo. Had all this hap- 

ed, Lewisohn would have seen his 

cert featured with double-barreled 
dlines. There would have been in- 
views with all the principals. The 

‘ning papers would have rushed to 

do the morning papers in giving de- 

s of the fracas. 

Incidentally it must not be forgotten 

only twenty thousand people at- 


gentleman 


tended the concert, whereas nearly half 
a million attended the prize fight. 

Reminds me of something that was 
once said by the late James Gordon Ben- 
nett, the father of “Jim,’’ who died some 
little while ago. The elder Bennett was 
the original founder of the Herald. 
When he was asked about a certain mat- 
ter, how much space should be given it, 
he replied: “If it interests 100 people, 
give it a couple of lines. If it interests 
a thousand, give it half a column. If it 
interests ten thousand, give it a leading 
place on the front page; but if it inter- 
ests the whole country, give it the whole 
bloomin’ paper!” 

* * * 


Apropos I notice that Jerome Hart 
contributed a letter to the New York 
Times in which he criticizes that emi- 
nent publication on the ground that it 
gave prominence to a fashionable musi- 
cal gathering at Greenwich, Conn., and 
in Its report stated that “a musical com- 
position of a completely revolutionary 
character, providing a new idiom in 
music, was given. This work by a young 
writer is,” so said the story, “a series 
of remarkable clusters of tones and 
overtones (whatever that may mean), 
and the bass is played entirely with the 
whole forearm, the elbow playing the 
low notes of the bass harmony and the 


fingers the high notes, both low and. 


high notes forming melodies in counter- 
point,” etcetera, etcetera. 

Jerome is up in the air over this and 
also because he did not find sufficient 
space devoted to the admirable concerts 
now being given by the Stadium. So if 
Lewisohn did not get the notice of the 
concert he expected, his feelings should 
be somewhat assuaged by Jerome Hart’s 
letter, printed on the editorial page of 
the Times. 

* * * 


S. Hurok, the enterprising concert 
manager, has undertaken “to direct the 
destinies in the United States and 
abroad of the Russian Opera Company,” 
which, you remember, escaped from the 
Soviet government, gave performances 
in the Orient for several years, finally 
managed to reach Seattle and from 
there came to New York, where we had 
a chance to hear it at the New Amster- 
dam Theater. 

By a curious misprint in the Times, 
Mr. Hurok is made to announce that the 
sixteen Russian operas hitherto “sunk” 
by Mr. Feodoroff’s artists would be aug- 
mented by seven others, none of which 
had been heard in this country. 

I only heard one of these operas, and 
despite the enthusiasm of my esteemed 
friend, Maurice MHalperson, of the 
Staats-Zeitung, I thought that the opera 
had been “sunk” instead of being 
“sung.” But, as I told you at the time, 
I was rewarded for my patience in sit- 
ting the performance out by some won- 
derful singing on the part of Nina 
Koshetz. 

However, this Russian company has 
plenty of good material, and under the 
magic of S. Hurok’s experienced touch 


will no doubt be transformed into an 
organization of artistic merit. It will 
have adequate costumes and scenery, 


which it lacked before. Best of all, the 
singers and the chorus will now be as- 
sured of three square meals a day, for 
S. Hurok is a manager of experience, of 
ability, a manager who keeps his word 
and pays his bills. 

* * * 

Paul, one of the sons of that distin- 
guished pianist, Mme. Bloomfield-Zeisler, 
writes me from Innsbruck, Austria, that 
it will be of interest to Americans who 
count themselves among the friends of 
Moritz Moszkowski to learn that he is 
now in better health than at any time 
in the past few years. He has, in fact, 
recovered sufficient strength to permit 
his removal from Paris to Marlotte, a 
village on the outskirts of the forest of 
Fontainebleau, where he is snending the 
summer in a modest little villa adioined 
by a pleasant, shady garden. He is 
ministered to by a pair of devoted ser- 
vants, who have been with him upward 
of twenty years. 

Zeisler writes that while Moszkowski 
appeared thin and weak, yet he had some 
color in his cheeks and looked handsomer 
than ever. His hair, which he used to 
wear in a close-cropped pomnpadour, is 
now long, white and beautiful. His 
head is much like that of Liszt, though 
the face happily lacks the Lisztian warts 


and moles. He still comptains of suf- 
fering pain, but from remarks of his 
own, it seems clear that his maladies 
are in the main of nervous rather than 


organic origin. 

His voice, a little shaky at first, soon 
took on some of the old ring. and before 
half an hour he was speaking in his 
slow, humorous draw! with as much gen- 


tle fascination as ever—speaking about 
everything from the war to French 
engravings, German night clocks and 
doctors. Two years’ intense illness, pre- 
ceded by the enormous discomforts and 
deprivations of the war, had not robbed 
him of his mental alertness. His dry 
witticisms, for which he is almost as 
well known among musicians as for his 
compositions, came out during the in- 
terview. 

Of music he spoke less than usual, 
perhaps because he has been so sick that 
he was unable to occupy himself witn 
it except indirectly —indeed, he _ ex- 
pressed some doubt as to whether he 
would ever be strong enough to devote 
himself again actively to his art. He 
mentioned a new and complete edition 
of Beethoven’s sonatas, in which he said 
he had corrected a host of mistakes, 
small and large, which had run through 
most of the previous editions of the 
great master’s works. He reached over 
several times to the keyboard of the 
piano to illustrate his emendations, and 
played several passages with chords, 
trills and arpeggios in such fashion as 
to make it clear that if he could bring 
himself to commence working a little, 
he would soon be able, with the return 
of more strength, to resume his labors 
in the triple capacity of teacher, editor 
and composer. 

During the course of the afternoon 
Moszkowski made several remarks which 
pointed unmistakably to his gratitude to 
America and its music lovers for their 
sympathetic attitude toward him in his 
illness. 

* * * 


Fortune Gallo, of the San Carlo 
Opera, has, as I wrote you, secured for 
his company Mme. Tamaki Miura, the 
little Japanese prima donna, who made 
such a sensation when she sang with the 
Chicago Opera people. It seems that 
before the sweet little lady left Tokio, 
her husband, a doctor, attempted to pre- 
vent the issuance of a passport, and 
even went so far as to appeal to the 
authorities to keep his wife in Japan. 

The reason given, according to the 
Tokio papers, to quote them literally, 
was “the alleged too close intimacy be- 
tween the singer and Signor Franchetti, 
her Italian accompanist.” The husband, 
Dr. Miura, also called upon the authori- 
ties “to administer a moral admonition 
to his wife.” 

Little Mme. Miura met the situation 
by refusing to cancel her passage on the 
Tenyo Maru with Franchetti. She also 
refused to permit her husband to accom- 
pany her to America. 

Hereupon, it seems, a family council 
of the Miura clan was held for several 
days in Tokio and a compromise was 
reached. What do you suppose was 
given as the basis? That artists are not 
to be judged by an ordinary husband’s 
standards! 

Therefore, Mme. Miura and Fran- 
chetti sailed on the same ship for Hono- 
lulu, where they will separate, Madame 
going to Chicago, Franchetti going to 
New York. The report closes with the 
cryptic statement that a friend of the 
family is accompanying them to see that 
the compromise is carried out. Dr. 
Miura has contented himself by explain- 
ing through the columns of the Tokio 
press, that “such is life when one mar- 
ries an artist.” 

Apart from the humor of the situa- 
tion, there is another side to this story. 

It is contained in the statement that 
artists are not to be judged by ordinary 
standards. This no doubt means that 
artists, especially the great ones, are to 
be forgiven for their moral lapses or at 
least that these are not to be considered 
when we think of their art. At the same 


time, if you will think a minute, this 
virtually places all artists. great and 
small. under the ban which Calvinism 


would put upon them and asserts that 
they are not expected to conform to the 
code which i» exnected of decent mem- 
bers of society. This theory places all 
musicians, singers. players everybody 
in the great world of art, music and 
drama—in a class by themselves as 
social outcasts. 

Against this attitude, I, 
test. 

Anybody who knows anything about 


for one, pro- 


humanity, knows that the professional 
world is like the rest of the world, 
neither better nor worse. The differ- 


ence is that members in the professions 
are more subiect to temptation and, fur- 
thermore. when anvthing hapvens, they 
mav be sure of all the publicity the 
traffic will bear. This. indeed. is so well 
known that clever press agents have 
manufactured stories of escapades on 
the part of an artist which never took 
place. 


Are bells musical instruments? 

Opinions seem to differ. Yale Uni- 
versity is sore because it recently had 
to pay nearly twenty thousand dollars 
duty on imported bell chimes to be in- 
stalled in the college, though the charge 
has been protested on the ground that 
bells are musical instruments. But, as 
xaftery said in his comment in the 
New York American last week, “in St. 
Louis a chime of church bells was ad- 
judged a public nuisance.” 

I have heard the wonderful bells in 
the tower in Bruges in Belgium, where 
they chime for a minute at every quar- 
ter of an hour and for two minutes or 
more at the hour. This is kept up stead- 
ily day and night. The inhabitants 
don’t mind it, having become used to 
them, but alas for a poor stranger! 
inose betls, bells, bells—did you ever 
hear Henry Irving say that?—will drive 
away sleep and induce thoughts of 
murder. 

By the bye, did you ever think what 
an amount of labor our dear friend 
Raftery has to do to get up that bright 
page every day, week days and Sun- 
days? It means that he has to go 
through all the daily papers and maga- 
zines to get at the pegs on which he 
hangs his bright remarks and _ supple- 
ment it all with a lifelong experience in 
politics, business, music, art and the 
drama. A pretty large contract and a 
pretty serious job. 

When you read it, find it always so 
interesting that it reads so easily, did 
you ever give a thought to the poor, 
hard-worked fellow who gets it up, rain 
or shine, sick or well? 

* * x 


Lucien Muratore, noted French tenor, 
who, you know, before he left, created a 
sensation by saying that but for her sex, 
he would have removed dear Mary Gar- 
den from off the face of the earth, came 
into the limelight again through an in- 
terview with a correspondent of the 
aris Hxcelsior. 

Muratore has been telling the French 
people that on one of his recent trips he 
reached a city of 30,000 in Pennsylvania 
where the oil wells were so numerous 
that they sprayed in the streets. When 
he arrived outside the “opry house,” he 
found it a huge wooden structure orna- 
mented with big iron rings whose pur- 
pose he understood as he watched hun- 
dreds of cowboys arriving from miles 
away and tying up their horses with 
their lassoes. 

Incidentally, however, in order to lay 
pipe for his return to this country, he 
told the readers of the Huwcelsior that 
the American audience was one of ex- 
traordinary comprehension, seizing with 
delight upon all possible nuances and 
following the music in its finest phras- 
ings. 

This is certainly a new view of the cow- 
boy and his reported location in Pennsyl- 
vania. Reminds me of an incident that 
happened years ago at an English uni- 
versity. One of the students had invited 
his friends to meet a young American 
who had come to him with letters of in- 


troduction. The visitor behaved like a 
gentleman. He was modest, courteous, 
was well dressed. The entire crowd 


voted him a fraud. ; 

Hearing of this, the host communl- 
cated the verdict on his appearance to 
the young American, who felt that it 
was up to him to meet the issue. So he 
managed to secure a very broad hat, 
some leggings, a flaming red tie. At 
another seance he appeared in cowboy 
regalia, expectorated all over the floor, 
swore deadly oaths, kicked over some of 
the furniture. Hereupon his delighted 
audience apologized and admitted that 
he was after all “the real thing.” 

* x * 


Talking the other day with some musi- 
cians who were discussing composers 
who had produced one great work and 
vet had never done anything thereafter 
that was of value, the name of Don 
Lorenzo Perosi came up. By the bye, 
Perosi was reported from Rome to have 
recently lost his reason. ; 

Perosi came into great prominence a 
couple of decades or more ago with an 
oratorio, the first of a series which he 
had projected. This oratorio made him 
famous all over Italy. His fame spread 
to other countries. On leaving Venice, 
where he had been choirmaster at St. 
Mark’s. he went to Rome, where he be- 
came director of the Papal choir. Out- 
side of Italy, however, his compositions 
did not seem to find favor. Even in 
Italy he lost out as a composer. 

Many instances could be given of 
young musicians who had attracted al- 


most universal attention by a work 
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which showed tremendous promise and 
yet that promise never was fulfilled. 

Do you know that not one in a hun- 
dred of infant prodigies ever comes to 
anything afterward? Why is it? 

Is it like some of the discoveries of 
gold that turn out only to be a little 
pocket and not a true vein? 


* * * 


There are two occasions when I know 
I am going to get inundated with corre- 
spondence. 

One is whenever I summon up courage 
enough to refer to Geraldine Farrar, 
the other is when I say anything about 
the Irish. So I was not surprised when 
having written to you about the change 
that had taken place in Boston, where I 
said the old American element has been 
moving out to the suburbs, leaving the 
Irish numerically and politically in con- 
trol, to receive a letter from the Back 
Bay, which informed me that Symphony 
Hall, the famous temple of music, known 
throughout the country for its musical 
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importance, and that “‘world’s greatest 
orchestra,” the Boston Symphony, are 
both managed by an Irishman, William 
H. Brennan. My correspondent asks me 
whether I didn’t know this. 


Of course, I knew of Mr. Brennan, but 
I didn’t know that he was an Irishman. 
However, in these days when the Irish 
have claimed about everybody to be of 
their nationality, from Confucius to 
Caruso, including Marconi, one needn’t 
be astonished that the eminent and popu- 
lar manager of the “world’s greatest 
orchestra” is an Irishman. 


Did you notice that one of our city 
magistrates the other day said he was 
tired of having a number of young men 
of Hebraic countenance brought before 
him charged with various light offences 
who insisted that their names were Sul- 
livan, Moriarity, O’Shea? Anyway, he 
told all of them that their name was 
“Dennis,” and promptly fined them ten 
dollars apiece. 


* * * 


No doubt you have often heard of a 
man stealing somebody else’s thunder, 
but perhaps you never heard that two 
men would be convicted for stealing the 
thunder in a comic opera company by 
which they had been employed. They 
were both accused of taking the motors 


from the apparatus used in providing 
the storm effects. They got their de- 
serts, for one was sentenced to eight 
months in prison and the other, an elec- 
trician, to three months. The disap- 
pearance of the noise-making machinery 
forced the suspension of the production, 
the main scene of which was laid in 
Hades. 

Now I have some knowledge of the 
noise-making machinery in the realm in 
which I am supposed to reign supreme, 
and I can assure the directors of that 
comic opera company that I would have 
prevented the postponement of the per- 
formance through the lack of the ade- 
quate hair-raising power not by bring- 
ing up any of my own contrivances, but 
by simply sending them the report of a 
recent discussion on the wool tariff by 
the members of the august Senate of the 
United States during which, besides call- 
ing one another liars, thieves, public 
plunderers, the venerable Senators 
raised a rumpus that would have done 
credit to any comic opera performance, 


says your 





Dudley Buck Sees Peril in High Fees 
Required of American Music Students 


Wh 


Progress of Art Will Be Im- 
peded by Inflated Prices in 
Commercial and Artistic 
Fields, He Fears—Aspirants 
May Be Driven to Other 
Lands to Study — Praises 
Voices in University of 
Kansas Summer School 


ITH the world’s best talent and 

best singing teachers in America, 
this country may yet lose the palm for 
producing the world’s greatest artists, 
says Dudley Buck, New York singing 
teacher, who urges that a halt be called 
in the matter of high prices if America 
would not see her best material mi- 
grating to other lands tor training. He 
believes that the inflated prices in 
America operate in violent opposition 
to the progress of art, and hopes that 
the time will come when artists will be 
inspired more by the love ot their art 
than by monetary considerations. 

Mr. Buck does not place the blame 
for the high cost of music study upon 
any one class of workers, least of all 
upon the members of the profession 
themselves. They must live, he says, as 
well as others, and with prices as they 
are, he declares, it is impossible for 
them to “keep up” with fees less than 
they are now receiving. Yet, he asserts, 
such prices are detrimental to art for 
the reason that few pupils, and seldom 
those who are talented have money 
enough to study until they can qualify 
as a professional. 

He cites his own case as an instance. 
His work has grown to such proportions 
that he now requires the services of 
four assistants, and in order that he 
may do the best work, it has been neces- 
sary for him to purchase a home so he 
can give this work more supervision and 
bring it to a continually higher stand- 
ard. 

“America is full of wonderful talent,” 
said Mr. Buck, “but what will become 
of it if there is no way for it to develop? 
I have just returned from a six weeks’ 
master course at the University of Kan- 
sas in Lawrence, where I found many 
young singers of unusual talent. One 
soprano, whom I hope to have in New 
York this fall, has one of the most glori- 
ous voices it has ever been my privilege 
to teach. Of course, practically every 
teacher is glad to assist deserving talent, 
but it is a question in my mind if the 
psychology of such assistance is good. 
I am firmly convinced that the best 
teachers of singing in the world are 
right here in America, but we must 
change the standard of success from 
money to art before our talent will have 
an opportunity to flower. The American 
Academy of Teachers of Singing has 
already done much to foster a better 
spirit of fellowship among the members 
of the teaching fraternity, and I am 
hoping that it will be able to assist in 





¥ 
Dudley Buck, New York Vocal Teacher 


a downward adjustment of fees as soon 
as it gets more firmly established.” 
Mr. Buck speaks in terms of enthu- 
siasm concerning his work at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas this summer and of 
the work Dean Butler is doing to build 
up the department of music. This was 
brought out in a remark which he over- 
heard just before he left, to the effect 
that in a few years the University’s 
summer school would be “nothing more 
than a music school.” He is optimistic 
over the results that may be obtained in 
six weeks of intensive study, but is 
strongly of the opinion that the results 
are more satisfactory in the case of 
advanced students, as they are better 
able to assimilate the teaching than 
those who are not so well grounded in 
the fundamentals of the singer’s art. 
Mr. Buck is to open his studio in 
his new West End Avenue home after 
the middle of September. Heretofore, 
his assistants have maintained studios 
of their own, but Mr. Buck believes that 
greater good will result when he is able 
to give closer supervision to the work 
done. Those who will be actively as- 
sociated with him are Mrs. Ella Good, 
Frank E. Forbes, Maurice La Farge 
and L. C. T. Cowen. H. C. 


Sue Harvard and Nikolai Sokoloff Take 
Part in Welsh Eisteddfod 


Sue Harvard, soprano, and Nikolai 
Sokoloff, conductor of the Cleveland 
Symphony, are playing prominent parts 
in the famous national Eisteddfod of 
Wales which opened a six-day program 
on Aug. 7. According to Associated 


Press dispatches, Mr. Sokoloff is con- 
ducting the London Symphony in several 
important programs, and Miss Harvard 
is to be heard as soloist and in several 
programs of national music. Music 
lovers by the thousand from all parts 
of the world engaged accommodations in 
advance of the festival which offers 
$28,000 in prizes to various singing so- 
cieties and individual singers. 


JAZZ AND THE SPANIARDS 


Rhythmic Resemblance of Habanera to 
Typical Syncopation 

American jazz _ derive its 
fascination from the Spaniard 
as much as from the Negro? Writing 
of “Our Musical Kinship with the 
Spaniards,” Gilbert Elliott, Jr., says in 
the July Musical Quarterly that “the 


strongest influence of the Spaniard, the 
direction in which we feel his kinship 
most closely, is in our present-day pop- 
ular music, call it rag, jazz, blue or what 
you will. In looking over some of this 
modern Spanish music one would be in- 
clined to think that its authors were in- 
timately acquainted with the intricacies 
of our rhythms, did we not soon realize 
that the shoe is on the other foot, that 
the Spanish folk-dances from which they 
drew their inspiration, of which more 
anon, have also in some unknown fash- 
ion strongly influenced our jazz. The 
resemblance shows itself in many ways. 
Perhaps the most striking is the close 
resemblance of the triplet figure so 
familiar in the Habanera, Tango, and 
other Spanish dances, to a typical syn- 
copation. By making the first note of 
the triplet a sixteenth instead of an 
eighth and dotting the second note we 
produce something that is jazz, but is 
very close to the Spanish. Inversely, 
we can Habafnerize jazz. It would be a 
brave man who would say that the ordi- 
nary jazz has the requisite grace to be 
made into a Habanera, but if anyone 
doubts the possibility of the process I 
recommend that he play ‘Dardenella’ 
in Habanera style and note for himself 
the effects of which this pzwan is capa- 
ble.” 


Does 
rhythmic 


Bainbridge Crist to Teach in Wash- 
ington 

Bainbridge Crist, who has for a num- 
ber of years been a resident of Boston, 
where he has taught singing and com- 
position, will teach during the coming 
winter in Washington, D. C. Mr. Crist 
has won prominence in recent years in 
America for his many widely sung songs 
and piano compositions. He is now at 
work on a symphony. 

Elsa Diemer and Otto Wick Married 

CHARLESTON, ILL. Aug. 12.—Elsa 
Diemer, soprano, was married to Otto 
Wick on Wednesday, Aug. 2, at the home 
of her parents, Mr. and Mrs. Friedrich 
Koch. Miss Diemer, who was formerly 
a member of the Chicago Opera Associ- 
ation, has been heard in her own coun- 
try also in concert. Mr. Wick is well- 
known as a composer and conductor, and 
is at the present time leader of the New 
York Liederkranz. 





Raisa and Rimini Spend 
Summer in Their Nev 
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Mme. Rosa Raisa, Operatic Soprano 


and her hus- 
Rimini, baritone, ar 
summer at a villa they 
have purchased in Valpolicella, Italy, 
not far from the tomb of Romeo anid 
Juliet near Verona, and the accompany- 
ing picture of Mme. Raisa in th 
grounds of the estate was taken by M: 
Rimini. 


Rosa_ Raisa, 
band, Giacomo 
spending the 


soprano, 





Harry T. Burleigh in Recital of Negro 
Music 


Harry T. Burleigh, Negro composer, 
for many years one of the soloists at Si 
George P. E. Church, gave a lecture. 
recital on Negro music, of which he is « 
foremost authority, at Gould Memoria! 
Hall, New York University, on July 27 
Mr. Burleigh gave the history of folk 
songs, described various types of song 
and sang a number of spirituals, man: 
arranged by him. The recital was giv: 
in connection with the summer schoo! 
the university. 

CLEVELAND G. ALLEN. 





Art Colony in Maine Hears Recitals 


BOOTHBAY HARBOR, ME., Aug. 12.—!) 
teresting recitals have been given at 
“The Barn” of the Commonwealth Ar‘ 
Colony. A program by Alice Ward H 
ton, of Providence, included numbers )) 
Bach, Donaudy and Griffes. Harry <A: 


den Hughes, baritone, and Agnes Iligan, 


pianist, both of New York, gave a joint 
recital, their program including Am« 
can songs and several Chopin numbe: 


Professor Clarence Hamilton, of Welles- 


ley College, gave a musicale, at which hi 
and Albert T. Foster of Providence, \ 
linist, gave two movements of a Suit 
by Schuett, and Miss Bereson, contra!! 
and F. W. Wodell, baritone, both of B 
ton, sang several songs. A. ( 


Jean Gerardy to Play with Philadelph' 
Orchestra 


Jean Gerardy, Belgian ’cellist, w 
has. been heard in America, will m: 
his re-appearance in New York in ac 
cert with the Philadelphia Orchestra 
the evening of Nov. 21, when he vw 
play a concerto new to the Ameri 
public. Mr. Gerardy will arrive in 
United States late in October. 





Louis Dornay Appointed to Kansas Ci'\) 


Conservatory 


KANSAS CliTy, Mo., Aug. 12.—L 
Dornay, Dutch tenor, has been appoint 
a member of the faculty of the Kan 
City Conservatory. He will assume 
duties in September. 

Marguerita Sylva, mezzo-soprano, W 
make a number of appearances i! 
Spanish drama next season in addit 
to singing in concert. 
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end 4 Ky ki th S l t Cl S wae time in eight years and experienced some 
= of the greatest triumphs of her career. 
K ce ing € ou 0 assic ong Memories of the war could not queneh 
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the “Gerhardt fever,” as one of the crit- 
ics stated in his summary of her success. 
Her concerts there and in Germany gave 
her very little time to spend in her 
native Leipzig, where lives her mother, 
who celebrated her eightieth birthday 
last week. Speaking of one hundred per 
cent Americans, she declares that ‘she 
can qualify as a seventy-five per center, 
since she spends nine months of the year 
in this country. 

Miss Gerhardt will begin her tour 
with an appearance with the Minneapo- 












Elena Gerhardt Describes the Process of Getting ideale with a New Number e Like a 
Friend Than a Lieder—Study and Thought Bring Intimacy with the Spirit of a Compo- 
sition, but Noted Artist Is Not Interested in Psychic Forces 


(Portrait on exception of Hugo 
Wolf, for whom she has always had a 
great admiration, she declares that the 
modern songs lack the soul that the 


singer, is able to touch the emotions of 
thousands when it is realized that the 
melody of her song is united to some of 
the greatest thoughts and impulses in 


front page) many. With the 
YONG has ever been regarded as the 


truest expression of the human 












cound is a ery, but it is not so. 
song. And when 


human soul. 


heart. Those who have not known the life? 
veal voice of nature suppose that her 
It is a 
a heart can fill itself 
with its melody and express through it 
all the great thoughts of life, then in- 
deed is it song—song that is capable of 
touching the heart-throb of the universe 
eeause it issues from the depth of a 
Is it any wonder then that 
Elena Gerhardt, the distinguished lieder 





As she herself says, she some- 
times feels that she could “express in 
lines of song all the great and important 
thoughts and feelings of life.” 


“I never study a song with the aid 
of an accompanist,” said Miss Gerhardt. 
“A song is not a song if only the notes 
are sung. One must get acquainted with 
a new song as he would a new friend. 
He must live the song until it becomes 
so great a part of him that he can be the 
song, for there must be no separation 
between the singer and the song. That 
is why I study my songs alone. I play 
the accompaniments and learn to iden- 
tify myself with the atmosphere in 
which the text is set. Then I find, as I 
go about during the day, that I am going 
over in my mind and heart the melody 
and words of the song. I have been 
asked if I feel any psychic forces when 
I sing, but I must confess I am not in- 
terested. I sing from my heart, which 


songs of the masters possess. The same 
situation prevails in the German musical 
world also, she says. There are many 
concerts, but few of merit. She at- 
tributes this to the decreased value of 
the mark, which makes it harder for 
worthy native talent to be heard and 
easier for inferior foreign talent to have 
a hearing in the hope of attracting fa- 
vorable critical attention. But withal, 
she finds the musical and political situ- 
ation far from hopeless. 

“The salvation of Germany,” said 
Miss Gerhardt, “is to be found in the 
fact that all are employed. And while 
living is very high, the working class is 
making more and living more comfort- 
ably than ever before. And there is a 
hopeful feeling which is very good.” 

Since Miss Gerhardt left America last 
spring, she sang in England for the first 


lis Symphony in the middle of October 
and will be heard on the Pacific Coast 
in November. Her last appearance be- 
fore leaving for another tour of Eng- 
land and a series of concerts in Spain 
will be with the Cincinnati Symphony, 
under Fritz Reiner, in February. Miss 
Gerhardt ventures the opinion’ that 
America will be agreeably surprised in 
the abilities of Mr. Reiner, whom she 
considers one of the greatest of the 
younger conductors. 

The forthcoming season will mark the 
tenth anniversary of Miss Gerhardt’s 
first visit to the United States, an event 
which will be of unusual interest, since 
it will see the return of Paula Hegner 
as her accompanist. Miss Hegner ac- 
companies Miss Gerhardt in all her 
European concerts. She visited Amer- 
ica with her in 1912. H. C. 





seems to be bursting until the song is 
finished. 

“Of all the composers whose songs I 
sing, I fee! myself more in sympathy 
with Schubert than any other. He is 
so simple, so direct and the melody al- 
ways flows forth unrestrained. There 
was a time when I preferred the more 








rano 
' romantic Schumann or the philosophic 
er hus- Brahms, but as the years go by it is 
ne, ar Schubert who comes to my mind most. 
la they It seems to me that he has attained the 
»* Italy, pinnacle of musical expression in some 
neo and of his settings to Goethe texts, and | 
ympany- hope to devote one of my New York pro- 
. ” grams to these.” 
yy Mi In her concerts last season Miss Ger- 
Saturday, January at, 1923 hardt won universal praise for the ex- 
Open to follow Bridgeport, Connecticut cellence of her English diction, a fact 
~ Negro that was lamented by an English critic, 


who feared that she would soon substi- 
tute English songs for the German Lie- 
der! But that is a temptation which, 
happily. the singer will avoid. For much 
as she loves many of the American and 
English songs, she feels that her great- 
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of UNITED ARTS 


312 West 54th Street New York City 


MUSIC—PAINTING—SCULPTURE—ARCHITECTURE 
OPERA CLASS—BALLET—DRAMA—LECTURES 


**Art will unify all humanity. Art is one—Indivisible. Art has its many branches, 


yet all are one. Art is forall. Everyone will enjoy true art. How many young 


hearts are searching for something real and beautiful! So, give it to them. 


Bring art to the people where it belongs.” 


A Quotation from NICHOLAS ROERICH, One of the 


Greatest of Contemporary Artists and the Founder of the 


MASTER SCHOOL OF UNITED ARTS 


@ An Endowed Institution Devoted to the Highest Ideals of Art, the Aim of Which 
is to Combine the Teaching of all Creative Work Under One Roof and to Break 
Down the Barriers Between the Arts. 


@ Students in Music Will Have the Cultural Advantage of Constant Association 
with Artists and Students in Other Branches. 


@ The Privilege of Attending Lecture Courses in Sister Arts will Be Extended to 


All Enrolled Pupils. 


To Stimulate Broader Artistic Endeavor, Concerts, Exhibitions of Paintings 
and Productions of Plays Will Be Given. 


@/ Ensemble Work and Co-operation Between Students of the Different Arts Will 
Be Constantly Encouraged. 


Courses in Music Include Private Instruction and Classes by a Renowned 
Faculty in Piano, Voice, Opera, Violin, Viola, "Cello, Chamber Music, 
Theory, Composition, Appreciation, Music Criticism and Normal Work. 


SCHOLARSHIPS in all Departments 
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SCHOOL 


FRANCES R. GRANT, Executive Director 
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~ Choral and Chamber Music i in Munich 


PONAUARTEUOUSGSTUCEGNOANEAEEGG LACAN OSTA ESOASAA SA 


\ UNICH, Aug. 1—The season here 
4¥4 continues in vigorous fashion, with 
special interest centering on the recent 
German Choral and Chamber Music Fes- 
tival, which brought some fine perform- 

s of Brahms’ music by the Concert 


al 
Society of Choral Music under the baton 
of Eberhard Schwickerath. Of excep- 
tional quality was the singing of the six- 
part Motet, “Warum ist das Licht ge- 
geben dem Miihseligen?” As part of 
the same festival the Tonkiinstlerverein 
sponsored several programs of chamber 
music which brought forward some com- 
positions of unsual merit. A Quintet in 
) Minor for Two Violins, Viola and two 
‘Cellos, by Désiré Thomassin, attracted 
particular notice. It was performed by 
ihe Berber Quartet, with Hermann 
Hénes playing the second ’cello part. 
Anna Erler-Schnaudt, soprano, sang six 
songs of shimmering beauty by Walter 
Courvoisier, with the composer at the 
piano, and Freida Stahl, Felix Berber 
and Johannes Hegar played with spirit 
and skill a Piano Trio by August Reuss. 
At the Opera the répertoire continues 
with a series of repetitions probably un- 
excelled in Central Europe. Bruno Walter 
is conducting the series of symphonic 
concerts, which brings to an end his 
duties as general music director. His 
successor, Hans Knappertsbusch, former 
music director of Dessau, has won high 
praise in several exhibitions of his skill 
as a conductor. Sigmund von: Hausseg- 
ger has also conducted several concerts 
of merit. The Munich String Quartet, 
with the Munich Wind Instrument 
Quartet, gave an excellent program of 
chamber music devoted to Mozart. 
Elena Smirinova and Boris Romanoff, 
both from the Mariensky Theater of 
Petrograd, have been attracting large 
audiences in a series of dance programs. 


) 


Swedish Orchestral Work Has Pre- 
miére at Vichy 


Vicuy, Aug. 1.—Among the numerous 
musical events of importance here was 
the recent performance for the first time 
of the Swedish Rhapsody of Hugo Arf- 
ven. The orchestra at the Grand Ca- 

no, conducted by Pierre Sechiari, gave 
the work an excellent interpretation, 
which was followed by rounds of ap- 
plause. José Iturbi, pianist, was soloist 
on the same program. At the Opéra 
“Samson et Dalila” was presented, with 
Ketty Lapeyrette and the tenor Sullivan 
in the title-réles. The feature of the 
“Rigoletto” performance was the pres- 
ence in the cast of Césaré Formichi, a 
baritone of fine vocal and dramatic abil- 


ities, 


Orange Holds Open Air Festival 


ORANGE, FRANCE, Aug. 1.—One of the 
most impressive of the summer festivals 
eld in France took place here recently 
n the Roman arena under the direction 

Victor Magnat of the Paris Opéra. 
Participating in the program were art- 
ts from the Opéra, the Comédie Fran- 
aise, the Odéon, the Vieux Colombier, 


the Colonne Orchestra of Paris and the 


Society of Symphonie Music of Geneva. 


“Music Better Than Kicks on 
Shin,” Says Sir F. Bridge 


ONDON, Aug. 2.— “Music is 

better than kicks on the shin,” 
observed Sir Frederick Bridge, 
one of Great Britain’s best known 
musicians in the course of. a recent 
address before an audience of boys 
at the Trinity College of Music. 
The observation arose from the 
fact that the Trinity scholarships 
were won this year almost entirely 
by boys, contrary to the usual state 
of affairs. “It is much better for 
boys,” he said, “to devote part of 
their time to music than to devote 
all of it to football and cricket. It 
will mean more to them in the 
end.” He added that statistics 
proved that interest in good music 
in England was growing at a sur- 
prising rate. 


The cycle titted with a performance of 
Gluck’s “Iphigenia en Tauride,” with 

superior cast which included Rose Féart, 
Beckmans, Bauer, Tindel and the chorus 
of the Geneva society. Albert Paschére 
conducted in admirable fashion and se- 
lected as a prelude to the opera the 


Largo from Handel’s “Xerxes.” Under 
Gabriel Pierné, the Colonne Orchestra 
played the musical accompaniment by 
Bizet for the performance of Daudet’s 
“L’Arlesienne.” The same orchestra 
played the incidental music by Massenet 
for the performance of Leconte de 
Lisle’s “Les Erinnyes” and gave a spe- 
cial symphonic program which included 
Pierné’s Overture to “Ramuntcho.” The 
festival drew a record attendance. 





Milhaud Ballets Arouse Protest on Tour 


Setting and Cast of Darius Milhaud’s Ballet 
Made the Bizarre Investiture. Jean 


TOCKHOLM, Aug. 1.—The Swedish 

Ballet, which returned here recently 
after a tour which covered the principal 
Continental cities, was received every- 
where with mixed emotions, which var- 
ied from enthusiastic applause to equally 
enthusiastic hissing and catcalling. The 
two numbers which evoked the strongest 
emotional reaction in audiences were 
“l’Homme et son Désir” and “Skating 
Rink,” both with scores by Darius Mil- 
haud, leader of “The Six” in Paris, who 
is to visit the United States next season. 
Milhaud, it is understood, will present 
portions of the scores of both ballets as 
well as fragments from his other eccen- 





“Skating Rink” for Which Fernand Léger 
Borlin Dances the Principal Réle 


tric dancing piece, “Le Boeuf sur le 
Toit.” 

The “Skating Rink” ballet was con- 
ceived and staged by Fernand Léger, a 
leader of. the Parisian radicals who 
sought to reduce the dancers to mere 
automatons and raise the setting itself 
into the realms of motion, with the pur- 
pose of blending the two factors into a 
complete unity. His sense of movement 
in the setting was achieved by the use of 
violent colors arranged in such relation 
and design as to give the illusion of 
whirling. The music is of the most 
bizarre sort. A typewriter is employed 
as one of the instruments in the or- 
chestra. 





Vienna Park Concerts Attract Large 
Audiences 

VIENNA, July 31.—The Burggarten 
Concerts here continue to meet with the 
greatest success and to attract hundreds 
of people each night of the week. Fritz 
Rechtenwald was the conductor of the 
past week and gave meritorious read- 
ings of works by Wagner, Brahms, Grieg 
and Meyerbeer. The Concerto for 
French Horn by Richard Strauss was 
probably the most interesting number of 
the week and won for Leopold Kainz, 
the soloist, an ovation. Other soloists of 
the week were Kite Rantzau, soprano, 
and Max Huber, tenor, both of the 
Volksoper. 


British Soprano to Visit America on 
Tour 


LONDON, Aug. 1.—Ursula Greville, one 
of the best known of the younger Brit- 
ish singers, will visit the United States 
next season on an extended concert tour. 
Miss Greville, who is a journalist as well 
as a singer, is preparing a repertoire of 
songs by the younger British composer 
which have not been given a hearing 
heretofore in America. She is recog 
nized as one of the leading interpreters 
of modern music and last season wa 
heard on the Continent on a tour which 
included the principal cities of Central 
Europe. 


Paris, July 31.—Edmond Clément, 
tenor, has announced that he has given 
up opera for good. He will, however 
continue his concert work and will tour 
France and other countries this coming 
season. 


Lille Dedicates Monument to 
Lalo 


LILLE, Aug. 1.—The monument to 
Edouard Lalo, composer of “Le Roi 
d’Ys,” ““Namouna” and other well-known 
works, was dedicated here recently with 
great ceremony. At the unveiling Al- 
fred Bruneau of Paris made the princi 
pal address, and the Lille Choral Society 
sang a beautiful composition written for 
the occasion by Ratez to verse of Capon. 
oy e monument is surmounted by a bust 
of the composer, underneath which are 
the figures of Rozenn, Margared and 
Mylio, the principal characters in his 
best known opera. Pupils of the Con- 
servatory placed a bronze palm at the 
foot of the monument, and the school 
children buried its base in flowers. In 
the evening a festival concert of Lalo’s 
music was held at the Hippodrome. 
Nelly Martyl, Mme. Raveau and Jacques 
Thibaud were the soloists of the occa- 
sion, the last-named winning an ovation 
for his interpretation of the composer’s 
popular Spanish Rhapsody. 


LONDON, Aug. 1.—H. Chiswell Billing, 
former manager of the Denhoff Opera 
wp tag has been appointed manager 
of the Carl Rosa Company to succeed H. 
B. Brandeth, who died recently. 


Freiburg Holds Festival 
of Richard Strauss. Music 


FREIBURG, July 31.— “Salome,” ‘“Jo- 
seph’s Legend” and ‘“Rosenkavalier” 
were the three operas performed during 
the Festival week devoted to the music 
of Richard Strauss, who was present 
and conducted several orchestral num- 
bers. Aline Sanden, of Leipzig, gave 
her usual superb performance as Sa- 
lome. August Von Manhoff was Jokaa- 
nan and Ernst Krauss of Berlin the 
neurasthenic Herod, Of special merit 
was the performance of Hjalmar Oernes 
as Narraboth. 

Strauss himself conducted the _per- 
formance of “Joseph’s Legend” with su- 
perb energy and temperament. It was 
perhaps the best of the three perform- 
ances and was enthusiastically received. 
Iril Gadescoff was Joseph and Ami 
Schwaninger of Berne was Potiphar’s 
Wife. 

The “Rosenkavalier” performance has 
an investiture of exceptional beauty. 
As Sophie Grete Merrem-Nikisch, of 
Dresden, won an ovation. Equally good 
was the performance of Emmy Kriger 
as Octavian. Idenka Fiassbender of 
Munich was Marschallin and the other 
roles were taken by Karl Kamann, Rich- 
ard Mayr of Vienna and Richard Fried. 

Strauss also conducted his “Alpine” 
Symphony on one of the programs, 


” 


Open Air Opera Season in Verona 


VERONA, Aug. 1.— The conductor of 
the recent season of opera in the open- 
air arena here was Tullio Serafin, of the 
Bologna Opera, who added distinction to 
a reputation already one of the finest in 
Europe. Ferrucio Cusinati, of the local 
opera, trained the chorus, which over- 
came easily the difficulties of an out-of- 
door performance. Aureliano Pertile, 
who sang last year at the New York 
Metropolitan, played the title-réle of 
“Lohengrin,” Mercedes Liopart singing 
Elsa. Others in the cast were Maria 
Zenatello, Giovanni Baratto, Ezio Pinna 
and Nicola Rakowaski. In “Pagliacci” 
Giovanni Zenatello distinguished himself 
in the title-réle. He was supported by a 
cast which included Rosa Bardelli, Ben- 
venuto Francis, Benvenuto Antoni and 
Alfredo Tedeschi. In Pick-Mangiagalli’s 
ballet, “Carillon Magico,” a novelty here, 
some excellent dancing was done by Cia 
Fornaroli, Margarhita Pozzatini and 
Edvige Varischi. 

Milan Seala Plans Busy Season 

MILAN, Aug. 1.—The partially com- 


pleted prospectus of the Scala indicates 
one of the busiest and most interesting 


seasons of the famous house. Arturo 
Toseanini is again to be first conductor, 


as- 


with Panizza and Veneziani as his 
sistants. Pizzetti’s opera, “Deborah e 
Jael,” is to have its world premiere, 
delayed last season largely by _ finan- 
cial complications. Giordano’s “Madame 
Sans-Géne,” in completely rewritten 
form, altogether different, it is said, 
from the opera heard in New York some 
vears ago, is also scheduled for produc 
tion, as well as Strauss’ “Salomé” and 
’ranchetti’s “Cristoforo Colombo.” Of 
the productions of last season, “Fal- 
staff,” ‘“Meistersinver” and soris 
Godounoff,” which all met with remark- 
able success, are to be repeated. 


“ee 


Conducts New Italian 


Music in Milan 


MILAN, July 29.—In the final program 
of the special summer series given by the 
Seala Orchestra, under Arturo Tosca- 
nini, were several examples of modern 
Italian music which aroused highly fa- 
vorable comment. Of special note were 
Respighi’s “Fountains of Rome” and 
Pick-Mangis walli’s “Rondo Fantastico.’ 
Sinigaglia’s Piedmont Suite also came in 
for enthusiastic applause. The program 
included Strauss’ “Death and Trans 
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AUSTRALIAN HEADLINES 


RARE DUET PLAYING. INSTANT TRIUMPH OF DUO- 
Sydney Sune PIANO MUSIC, 


—Sydney Telegraph. 





MAIER AND PATTISON SHOW 
SOMETHING NEW IN MUSI- MAIER AND PATTISON 
CIANSHIP, DUO-PIANO THRILLS. 


—Sydney Mail. —Sydney News. 
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Ravishing music and masterly playing 
created an extraordinary impression 
on last night’s audience at the Town 
Hall. The whole evening was like a 
fairy-story—a new world of musical 
experience. . . . Our concert-goers 
were quick to appreciate that fact. 
By the end of the evening quite a 
furore was created; cheering predomi- 
nated in the applause and extra pieces 
had to be given.—Sydney Morning 
Telegraph. 


















‘““Concerts of Music for Two Ptanos’’ 


Booked Solidly Until February 1923 


A Few Dates Available in February, March and April 


MAIER » PATTISON 


Add Another Continent to Their Laurels 


AUSTRALIA EMULATES AMERICA AND EUROPE IN ACCLAIM- 
ING THE UNIQUE ART OF THESE ARTISTS IN THEIR 












Exclusive Management: DANIEL MAYER, Aeolian Hall 
VICTOR RECORDS CHICKERING PIANO 





New York 
AMPICO RECORDS 
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Communications not accompanied by the full name and address of the senders cannot be published in this department. It 1s not essential that the authors’ names 
be printed; they are required only as an indication of good faith. W hile free expression of opinion 1s welcome, it must be understood that MusiCAL AMERICA 15 
not respansible for the views of the contributors to this department. Lengthy letters cannot be printed in this limited space.— Musicat AMERICA. 





Paganini’s “Secret Exercise” 
the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 
have had my attention called to an 
‘e in your journal of May 27 rel- 

to Paganini’s secret exercise now 
the possession of Miss Valentina 
Crespi, where a statement occurs which 
i; not correct, viz., that I have an un- 

iblished concerto by Paganini. I be- 

lieve it is the property of the present 
Baron Nicolo Paganini of Milan. It 
never Was in my possession. 

| have heard so many false statements 
regarding this document (secret exer- 

e), that I think it right to make the 
following statement. When I bought 
this document in 1883, the musical 
score was sealed and the reason Signora 
Germi gave was that as explained in 

ntext and if my memory serves me 
correctly, is as follows: 

The secret communicated and re- 
commended by Paganini to my dear 
friend Germi, 

Harmonics on the 3rd chord 

(Here follows the score) 

Then: 

My dear Germi: I pray you for the 
friendship you profess for me to tear 
this as soon as you have read it, and 
not let anyone see you while playing 
it, for fear they will steal the secret, 
and I would if I could communicate 
to you a little of my magic (maggio) 
to enable you to play it in the face 
of any one without fear of propagat- 
ing it. Adieu. The less obedient 
harmonics marked * are not neces- 
sary. 

As many statements have been spread 
by certain people that this exercise is 
known, I think it right to say that since 
1883 when it came into my possession 
no one has ever seen the whole of the 
musical score except Miss Valentina 
Crespi when I removed the covering 
paper last year and it passed to her 
although she had an incomplete copy 
ten years ago. 

On one occasion in Genoa, 1886 or 7, 
I showed it to Signor Camile Sivori, 
who was a pupil of N. Paganini, with 
the score sealed. When he said that 
the exercise was known, I replied if he 
or anyone could write it I would pay 
them 500 lire. If not, they should pay 
me 100 lire. This was not accepted. 
Comment is unnecessary. 

Mention of a “secret” is made in a 
magazine published in London about 
1883 and also in the “Life of Paganini” 
by Schott. 

Certain circumstances connected with 
the purchase of this document might be 


interesting but I fear I have already 
trespassed on your space. 

Whether this exercise is of any par- 
ticular value I do not know but evident- 
ly Paganani thought so. 

Yours faithfully, 
G. CUTHBERTSON DUNCAN, M.D. 

Milan, July 18, 1922. 

at at 
Difficulties in Vocal Teaching 
To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 

The many fine articles in “The Open 
Forum” regarding licenses for teachers 
bring forth query and criticism from all 
quarters. I believe that the new sing- 
ing teacher, especially, should be li- 
censed after passing a searching exami- 
nation in his art. I say “searching,” 
for thereby some very important details 
may be discovered which the prospective 
teacher will be pedagogically fit to teach, 
that might not be revealed in a general 
examination. 

But did you ever hear of a vocalist 
refusing “to give singing lessons” when 
asked to do so? Such is my case. Hav- 
ing sung several years in choirs in four 
states, the reputation I have made there- 
by leads others to presume that I have 
something vocally to impart. Not so. 
Just how my instructors work miracles 
in my voice is a near-mystery to me. 
The mental and physical—mostly men- 
tal—stress I lay upon placement, sup- 
port, production and resonance is so en- 
tirely dependent upon thought that I 
give up anv idea I ever possessed of 
“giving singing lessons,” because I can’t 
teach people to think! Many, many re- 
quests that I have had to teach voice I 
have flatly turned down. I profess to 
teach piano and theory, and have been 
taught with the view that I was pre- 
paring to teach those subjects: But 
voice? Never! I was being taught to 
sing! 

Yet a banker or a blacksmith may 
have less vocal instruction than I, and 
still be capable of teaching as much as 
he has been taught. simply because he 
may have plied his instructors with 
“how” and “why.” 

I am convinced that somebody, or 
some body, should examine and license 
new vocal teachers, for those who have 
already ruined fifty voices are probably 
awake to the limits of their possibilities. 
Their own experimentations at others’ 
sacrifices have at last shown them the 
scope of their work. 

RAYMOND L. BOWERS, 
Lansing Conservatory of Music. 
Lansing, Mich., Aug. 8, 1922. 





LUISA TETRAZZINI . 
TITTA RUFFO ... 
ROSA RAISA .. . 
GIACOMO RIMINI 


BENIAMINO GIGLI . 
GIUSEPPE DE LUCA 
FERENC VECSEY . 
AM FEZ . 2 6» » 
CYRENA VAN GORDON . 
EVELYN SCOTNEY . 
JOSEPH HISLOP 


ERWIN NYIREGYHAZI 
BAA. VIEPAD . » » « 
EDWARD LANKOW . 
TINA FILIPPONI . . 
ROBERT RINGLING . 
RUDOLPH BOCHCO 
CLARA DEEKS . 
PAUL RYMAN .. . 
SUZANNE KEENER . 
DELPHINE MARCH . 
MARIE SAVILLE . . 
CAROLINE PULLIAM . . 
REVEREND LAURENCE 
BRACKEN 


.Contralto. 
. Soprano. 


Baritone. 


MERTIE BAMBER BERGEN .Composer-Pianist. 
and 
THE BILTMORE FRIDAY MORNING MUSICALES 
at the HOTEL BILTMORE 


-R. E. JOHNSTON'S 


List of Attractions for Season 1922-1923 


. World's Famous Prima Donna Soprano. 

-Celebrated Baritone of the Metropolitan Opera Company. 

-Foremost Dramatic Soprano and 

.Italian Baritone 
Opera Company. 

-Leading Tenor of the Metropolitan Opera Company. 

.Baritone of the Metropolitan Opera Company 

- Hungarian Violinist. 

-Lyric Soprano. 

-Leading Mezzo Soprano of the Chicago Opera Company. 

-Coloratura Soprano. 

- « « « «Scottish Tenor. 

JOHN CHARLES THOMAS .Popular American Baritone. 

-Hungarian Pianist. 

-French Violinist. 

Basso of the Chicago Opera Company. 

-Italian Pianist. 

-American Baritone. 

-Russian Violinist. 

-Lyric Soprano. 

-American Tenor. 

-Coloratura Soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Company. 


-Coloratura Soprano. 


of the Chicago | Join Recitals. 


Season from October, 1923-1924 





For information, 


communicate with 


R. E. JOHNSTON 
1451 Broadway, New York 
ASSOCIATES 


L. G. BREID and PAUL LONGONE | 
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The Language of Opera 

To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

The Mephistonic Musings, of Aug. 5, 
report that there is a movement abroad 
for, ‘““—the support of American operas 
in the American language which it its 
expected will result in a revolution of 
the opera stage—” It will certainly re- 
sult in a revolution on and off that 
stage. Who will be able to sing Amer- 
ican, and who would understand it if it 
were sung? 

There is a type of pseudo-patriot 
who considers it beneath his patriotic 
duty to further a few facts about his 
mother tongue. He takes pleasure in 
consciously confusing nationality with 
language. Out-and-out Americans are 
proud to be born to the beauties and 
history of our age-old English lan- 


guage. As for an American one, it is 
non-existent. 
That which some people rejoice in 


calling American is a dialect exceeding- 
ly prevalent in our Mid-West, Upper 
New York State, and several other 
places. Be it known that it also exists 
in parts of Canada, South-West Eng- 
land and north of London. It is a 
dialect known the world over as ugly, 
especially because of its inverted 
vowels. What is there particularly 
patriotic or flattering in calling that 
form of English American? That dia- 
lect comes from England, as well as the 
one known as standard English. Most 
Americans who are seriously interested 
in their native language prefer its 
standard form to the non-standard 
varieties. 

Why not form an opera company in 
which not only the stars but the 
minutest satellites will all sing standard 
English? It would be a boon to many 
a truly American ear. 

M. E. 


1922. 


DE WITT. 
New York, Aug. 8, 
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To the Editor of MusIcAL AMEPICA: 

In last week’s issue of MUSICAL 
AMERICA it is. stated in “Menhisto’s 
Musings” that among the plans of the 
National Federation of Women’s Clubs 
are “a program by American musicians, 


to be sung in the American language,” 
and also ‘American operas in_ the 
American language.” 

Having the most sincere respect for 
the culture, habitual tolerance, and 
accuracy of “Mephisto,” I shall appre- 
ciate an explanation of the expression I 
have italicized. 

As a teacher of lyric diction, I try to 
persuade vocal students to pronounce 
our beautiful English language distinct- 
ly and with no wider variation from 
standard speech than is demanded by 
the more sustained conditions of s:ng- 
ing. I have carefully noted the practice 
of our best American singers without 
observing any difference in their treat- 
ment of British and American song 
texts. The poems of Tennyson and Long- 
fellow, Browning and Emerson seem 
to be written in the same language. 

MAY LAIRD Brown. 

New York, Aug. 8, 1922. 


wll alt 
Violin Student Needs Aid 


To the Editor of MustcAL AMERICA: 

I have this summer become acquainted 
with a young woman student of the vio- 
lin who gives’ considerable’ promise. 
Through sheer hard work, sometimes of 
a menial nature, she has contrived to pay 
for her tuition during the past three 
years. She is now placed in the predica- 
ment of returning to the Far West to a 
city where no violin teacher of stand- 
ing resides, or to return to a life where 
her menial duties obstruct concentration 
upon her studies. A subvention of about 
$15 a week would enable her to concen- 
trate on her studies, and the world might 
become richer by one _ good violinist. 
Anyone who may feel interested is re- 
quested to write to the undersigned. 

Mrs. F. V. Hou. 

Franconia, N. H., Aug. 4, 1922. 


Reading Organist in Wilmington Recital] 


READING, PA., Aug. 12.—Henry F. 
Seibert, organist, gave a recital at Long- 
wood on the DuPont estate near Wil- 
mington, Del., on the afternoon of Aug. 
6. Carroll Hartline, newly appointed 
organist of Trinity, officiated at both 
services at Trinity Lutheran Church 
during Mr. Seibert’s absence. 


William Tyroler, Los Angeles pianist, 
who was heard in many concerts last 
season with Rosa Ponselle, Metropolitan 
soprano, has been engaged for her con- 
cert tours again next season. 











competitive examination. 
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3146 Euclid Avenue 
ERNEST BLOCH, MUSICAL DIRECTOR 
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ANALYZING THE “REQUEST” PROGRAM 
HAT Tchaikovsky’s “Pathétique” should have 
led all symphonies in the balloting of patrons 

of the Stadium concerts in New York, when they 
were asked to vote their preference for the con- 
cluding program of the summer series, will sur- 
prise no one. A nation-wide poll probably would 
have had the same result. That the Beethoven 
Fifth, Schubert’s “Unfinished” and Dvorak’s “New 
World” should have been among the first five, also 
is in conformity with the experience of orchestral 
program-makers the country over. With the 
“Pathétique,” these are the symphonies to which 
lesser organizations of limited répertoire turn as 
their first requirements, and from which the con- 
ductors of the finest ensembles, with the music lit- 
erature of the world at their command, are unable 
to escape. 

But how does it come that Beethoven’s Ninth 
Symphony stands third in the list of Stadium pref- 
erences, between that master’s Fifth and the Schu- 
bert “Unfinished”? It received 1000 votes, only a 
hundred less than the Fifth, and two hundred more 
than the Schubert work. Here, indeed, is a puzzle. 
The Ninth has never been played at the Stadium. 
Any person with any knowledge of the symphonies 
must have known that the Ninth could not possibly 
be given at the concluding concert of the season, 
which at the beginning of the balloting was only a 
fortnight removed. Where was the chorus to be ob- 
tained? And even if an organized body could be 
brought forward intact, what hope was there that 
sufficient time could be given to rehearsals, which 
of necessity would have had to be many, long and 
arduous? 

The votes for the “Pathétique,” the Beethoven 
Fifth, the Schubert “Unfinished” and the Dvorak 


“New World” can be attributed largely to the 
familiarity of Stadium audiences with these works, 
which have been played repeatedly by the suc- 
cessive conductors of these concerts, none of whom, 
however, has been so temerarious as to essay the 
Ninth. Consequently that element of the Stadium 
audiences which does not patronize the symphony 
concerts of the winter music season could have voted 
for the Ninth only in contradiction of reasons which 
impelled it to vote for the other works, including 
that of pleasurable past experience. Those who 
know the Ninth from its infrequent representations 
in the concert halls, either in New York or else- 
where, must have known that it could not be pre- 
sented, and hence threw away their votes. 

There is nothing of like surprise in the vote for 
an Overture, the leaders being Wagner’s “Tann- 
hauser,” Tchaikovsky’s “1812,” Wagner’s “Meister- 
singer” and Rossini’s “William Tell,” in the order 
named—all known to Stadium audiences by experi- 
ence rather than merely by repute; or in the pref- 
erences expressed among the so-called ‘‘miscellane- 
ous” numbers, the selected favorites being Wagner’s 
“Triume,” the Prize Song from “Die Meistersinger”’ 
and Lizst’s “Les Préludes.” 

The program selected from these is quite as good 
as many that New York hears during the winter 
season. Though composed of numbers the concert 
habitué has heard to satiety, it falls in no component 
part below accepted standards as to what is good 
music. The epicure may groan, but “request” pro- 
grams are not for him. He might be invited, by 
way of affording retaliatory expression of his griev- 
ances, to participate in a similar competition in 
which votes are cast against numbers that are not 
wanted, and those that receive the fewest “black- 
balls” played. It might then be proved beyond cavil 
that where there is the highest degree of satiety will 
be found also the greatest measure of popularity, 
and the reverse. 


MUSIC AND THE TELEPHONE 

” his own story of the beginnings of the tele- 

phone, related in the National Geographic Mag- 
azine last March, the late Alexander Graham Bell, 
whose recent death marked the passing of one of 
the world’s greatest men of science, declared that 
music was his “earliest hobby.”” He learned to play 
the piano at such an early age that he had no recol- 
lection of the time when he could not play. Though 
in those early days he was dependent entirely on his 
ear and knew nothing of written music, he subse- 
quently took up its study seriously. 

“T am inclined to think,” he wrote, “that my early 
passion for music had a good deal to do in prepar- 
ing me for the scientific study of sound.” 

Here is presented another striking example of 
how art and science serve as stimulants, the one 
to the other. Though primarily emotional expres- 
sion, music, by its very freedom from the fetters 
of so-called practical things, opens new vistas for 
daring thought. 

Bell, seeking to make use of discoveries in sound 
so as to aid in the instruction of persons with de- 
fective utterance or imperfect hearing, found that 
faint musical tones accompanied the speaking voice 
in uttering the vowel elements of speech. Experi- 
menting further, he developed the immediate prede- 
cessors of the telephone, which were inventions 
based on the utilization of musical sounds as tele- 
graph signals. It would not be difficult to recon- 
struct the chain so as to show that the greatest of 
public service devices—though Bell himself came to 
regard it as a nuisance and would not have one in 
his house—was an evolution from the piano playing 
of the child who had yet to learn his notes, but who 
was impelled to music with the first assertion of his 
unusual gifts. 





a aa 

T now appears that the German opera company 

that is announced for an American tour in the 
coming season is not to restore “The Ring,” after 
all, but is to confine its Wagnerian activities to 
“Tristan,” “Tannhauser,” “Lohengrin,” ‘Meister- 
singer’ and “The Flying Dutchman.” There is 
consolation in the news that Hans Sachs and The 
Hollander will thus be returned to currency in this 
country, but there will be no downing the clamor 
for “Rheingold,” “Siegfried” and “Gétterdimme- 
rung,” still barred from the Metropolitan. 


TWO WEEKS’ NOTICE IS ESSENTIAL 


UBSCRIBERS who desire MusicAL AMERICA 

to follow them regularly during their vaca- 
tions should mail a card to the Circulation De- 
partment, giving their summer address. At least 
two weeks’ notice is necessary. 
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Little to Suggest the Tragic “Boris” When Chaliapine En 
joys the Air and fis, Pipe at Bad Homburg 


From Germany comes this altogether informal like 
ness of Feodor Chaliapine, the mighty Russian bas: 
who electrified New York last season with his tragi 
impersonation of the title réle in Moussorgsky’s “Boris 
Godounoff.” Reported seriously ill in Russia only a few 
weeks ago, the famous singing actor made his way t 


Germany and there he has been enjoying leisure while 


restoring his health at Bad Homburg, one of the most 
celebrated of Germany’s watering places. He is t 
leave for England in September, where he will give a 
number of concerts, and then cross to the United States 
in October for a long tour, during which he will give 
concerts in many cities, in addition to appearing ii 
opera at the Metropolitan. It is his intention to bring 
his large family to this country, and it is possible that 
he will take up his permanent residence in America. 


Bori—Among songbirds of the Metropolitan who ar 
hard at work on new roles is Lucrezia Bori, now i: 
Italy. At present she is reported much occupied with 
the part of Consuelo in Vittadini’s “Anima Allegra,” 
which is to have its American premiére at the Metro 
politan next season. She is said to be delighted with } 
and eager for its presentation. 


Coates—Just as Albert Coates laid aside his bato: 
after a strenuous season as conductor of the Londo: 
Symphony and guest conductor of the New York Sym 
phony and the La Scala Orchestra in Milan, the stor} 
rewarded him with a daughter, born on July 2. No 
name has been announced nor has the conductor mad 
known any intention of giving the new arrival a purel) 
musical education. 


Henneberg—Another conductor has been added to thi 
list of those who are making the summer tuneful for 
New York’s millions. This is Paul Henneberg, wh 
leads the Police Band in free public concerts at th 
Mall, in Central Park, and elsewhere. Like all mem 
bers of the organization, he is a full-fledged peace of- 
ficer, engaged for the time being in a form of crime 
prevention rather than its detection and punishment. 


Agnesi—A former opera chorister, named Pietro 
Agnesi, has been discovered in Italy, who sang with 
Mario, Giuglini, Tamberlik, Gardini, Masini and other 
famous artists of an age now so dim as to seem almost 
legendary to present-day opera patrons. He says he 
was born in 1824 and hence is ninety-eight years old. 
He remembers Battistini’s first season in Rome in 1878, 
but Caruso did not appear on the scene until the 
chorister had been forced to give up singing, by reason 
of a partial stroke of paralysis, from which he has 
never fully recovered. Tamberlik, he is quoted as say- 
ing, had the most superb voice of all the tenors, though 
Mario and Giuglini sang more sweetly. 





Galli-Curci—Supervising the construction herself, 
Amelita Galli-Curci, favorite coloratura of the Metro- 
politan and Chicago Opera companies, is building a cost- 
ly residence almost on the top of a mountain in the 
Catskills. The house, in English manor style, will 
occupy a crescent-shaped plateau on Bellaire Moun- 
tain, about 2700 feet above sea level, and will com- 
mand a view of all the principal ranges of the Cats- 
kills. The soprano has been varying her attentions to 
details of the construction by studying the title rdéle 
of “Manon,” which she expects to sing next season. A 
studio, two stories in height, will be one of the fea- 
tures of the mountain abode that will aid her when 
she retires to it in the future for summer study. 
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Dont and C ount erp ont 
J By Cantus Firraus, Jr 


Aids for Musical Mania 


A 


¢ 
ic 


th ings.” 


Times, appears that of entertaining “haunting memories of music.” 
‘ling is bracketed in that work with the less culpable habit of “dropping 
The practice of, and regard for, music is regarded in many quarters 


MONG symptoms of gentle aberration mentioned in an old treatise by a 
mid-Victorian alienist, according to a correspondent of the New York 


This 


as a lamentable idiosyncrasy, but now there is added reason to fear for the 


future of certain critical gentlemen of capacious 


memories, and even for 


some rabid concert ‘“‘fans” of our acquaintance: 
The worthy doctor of the ’seventies had as his laudable object “the idea of 


assisting those who suspect their own sanity to effect their own cures.” 
We do not know whether the allied tendency to “drop things” 


in time, as it were! 


i; manifested among performers in a tendency to swerve from the pitch. 


A word 
But 


where one’s failing is plainly in a too-exclusive occupation with things harmonious, 


ne ought to discourage it. 


* 


OR recurring lilts from Verdi’s “Anvil Chorus”: 


forge. 


In cases of infatuation with the “Pathétique” Symphony: 


contemporary fiction. 


When pursued by a grave harmony from the folds of Franck or Brahms: 


A sample list of counter-activities, according to the 
homeopathic plan, is herewith appended. 


Oo 
A little jiu-jitsu at the 


A perusal of sobful 


A 


correspondence course in dietetics or ornithology. mod 
For succor from the sultry cadences of “My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice” or the 


Habanera: 
loid by the suns of Hollywood. 


\TOT that our doctor’s remedy-kit included all these modern phials! 
LN panacea, in fact, was found in the jug. 
remarks, “‘will often restore the memory.” 


melancholy. 
* 


* 


The motion-picture, with its droll adventures implanted on the cellu- 


* * 


His sole 
“A capacious draught of wine,” he 
Too true! Memories, we fear, most 


on 


Error 999,999,999 


HE latest Typographical Crime called to our attention is that of the compositor 
who changed Thome’s “Simple Aveu” to “Simple Avenue.’ 


* 


+ 


Fillips from Cantus Fils 


T seems that, unless the voice teachers behave, they’ll have to purchase a new 
liceense—in addition to those for voting, dogs, matrimony and collapsible motor- 


cars! 
* 


™\O Paderewski is coming back! 
h 
* 


sa ee 
’ 


N advertisement asserts: 


* 


But then, unlike certain champions in other 
; Se ee 
fields, the lean statesman-poet will probably not have to reduce to “condition”! 


* 


the world’s largest saxophone and band in- 


~ . 
strument manufacturer, made the first saxophone ever produced in America. 


He may, however, be spared by the outraged music lover; far more appropriate 
would be the application of Harsh Measures to the man who first taught the saxo- 


phone to syncopate! 
* 


* 


OW they also say that Sousa of household fame will shortly pen an all-American 


opera for Our Mary—(Garden, in this case, not Pickford). mn 
if Rabaud and Charpentier painted the noises, respectively, of Cairo and 


excited: 


We are immensely 


Montmarte, why not a little orchestration devoted to the roar of our own cities and 


the sounds of our hamlets? 
native subject for Puccini. 


We have always deemed “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” a likely 
How much better, though, if the March King were to 


tackle Times Square and the purlieus of the commuter! 








Plain. Talk 


USIC appreciation is growing in 
the United States if the dots on 
the map published in last week’s is- 
sue mean anything. At least, they 
mean that 377 music memory contests 
were held during the year ended in 


June, and that is no mean record for 
such a young movement to set down. 


The dots are particularly thick in the 
Kast and the Middle West. They also 
iberally speckle the sheet down Texas 
vay. Then, we come to the great open 
paces of the West, literally on this map, 
for Oregon, Washington and California 
re only mildly piebald. 


_— 

HE movement is being fostered by 
the National Bureau for the Ad- 
ancement of Music, and the schools 
nave shown a readiness to accept the 
lea. For those who believe in the 


1emory contest as an aid to music ap- 
reciation, the most encouraging feature 
the 


f the annual report is found in 
ntimation that no less than 208 new 
ities inaugurated contests during the 


ear. 
. 2 @ 
(= its face, the idea of the contest 
carries an instant appeal. One sees 
lasses of children eagerly listening to 


assical strains thrown off by the 
honograph. They become familiar 
vith strange names of composers, as 


hey begin to distinguish between the 
hythms and cadences of the different 
ieces chosen for the purposes of th 
est. This germinates a seed of taste, 
vhich, under further ministrations of 
he teacher who winds the phonograph, 
nay produce the bloom of true apprecia- 
on. 


T any rate, such is the design, and 

from appreciation one may pass to 
the desire to emulate, the will to be up 
An ability to recognize the 
Andante Cantabile of Tchaikovsky or 
hum legato to the tune of Handel’s 
Largo, may not make any more inspir- 
ing the delivery by struggling fingers 
of “Rousseau’s Dream,” or strike fervor 
from the elementary version of the “Cu 
jus Animam,” but it is something ac- 
complished. At least, the contestant 
will not be able to declare in later life 
that he cannot distinguish between “God 
Save the Weasel” and “Pop Goes the 


King.” 


and doing. 


* * 
NE reports from time to time, 
that so many children have gained 
the full number of marks. This is not 
such a difficult feat, after all. The same 
records are turned on again and again, 
matter of 


sees 


and the contest is but a 

identification. Some minds are more 

backward than others. Our own 1s a 
4 


lamentable case, but even we feel that 
we reside in New York long enough we 
shall be able to distinguish the ‘“Pathe- 
tique” from the “Sacre du Printemps.” 
Not that we would be so very familiar 
with the Stravinsky. 


x oo 


HE merit of the memory contest may 

be preserved if rigid care is taken in 
the selection of numbers, for the advan 
tage is derived by the child in the pre 
liminary work. The test is but the spu: 
that keeps the mind from wandering 
during the afternoon of the phonograph. 
One danger lies in centralization. Al- 
ready we are reading of inter-city, dis- 
trict and state-wide contests. Is our 
musical taste to be standardized, like our 
clothing and other things incidental to 








STEINWAY 


L_J] OW the memory thrills at the music of the 


Steinway ! 


Three-score years ago, even as now, the 
Steinway was the ideal piano. 
ily, the Steinway which grandmother played is 
to-day a cherished possession—its durability a 
tribute to superior craftsmanship. 


Consider the Steinway as a gift to wife or 
daughter or sister—an enduring evidence of the 
noblest sentiment. Nothing could be more ap- 
Consider, too, that this marvelous 
piano can be conveniently purchased at a mod- 


propriate. 


erate price. 


Illustrated literature, describing the various 
styles of Steinway pianos, will be sent free, 
with prices and name of the Steinway dealer 


nearest you. 


in London, 
Ky.; Indianapolis, 


Branches 
Louisville, 
Ww 


world. 











STEINWAY & SONS 


STEINWAY HALL 


107-109 E. FOURTEENTH ST. 
NEW YORK 


Cincinnati, 
Ind.; 
Va., and represented by the foremost dealers throughout the 


It stirs thoughts of the long- 
ago years when, even as now, the songs of the 
heart were enriched by its exquisite tones. 


In many a fam- 





Dayton and Columbus, Ohio; 
Charleston and Huntington, 

















civilization? Such a result would be 


calamitous. 
* * * 
N the other hand, decentralization 
would make the rising generation 
too dependent upon the local teacher’s 
taste, or, in any event, the pooled taste 
of the village committee. However, this 
would be better than a culture called up 
according to a state pattern. Unity in 
musical thought would be depressing. 
There is alas, too much of it, already. 
Knowing one’s community, one would 
get off much better in forecasting the 
result of a program plebiscite, than a 
turf expert in a day at Saratoga. 
x * 
the final 
summer series at 
Stadium in New York. The committee 
thought it would be a graceful act to 
allow patrons to pick their own items. 
The voting slips had certain classifica- 
tions, such as symphony, overture, mis- 


program of the 
the Lewisohn 


ITNESS 


a test of taste. Of course, the sym- 
phony was a foregone conclusion—the 
“Pathétique.” Even we knew it was 
useless to vote for anything else. But 


one of our colleagues named the whole 
program, with the exception of one item, 
Wagner’s “Triume,” beforehand. The 
other items selected were the “Tann- 
hauser” Overture, the Prize Song and 
“Les Préludes.” 

* * & 


lay the blame altogether 
Such a program is 


OU can’t 
on the people. 


a natural result of a season or two in 
New York. What can the ordinary 
concert-goer select when he can’t re- 


member the name of anything else? Of 
course, the Fifth Symphony must have 
been a close runner-up to the ‘“Pathé- 
tique.” And we’ll wager the ‘Rienzi’ 
Overture made good going in the home 
stretch. We can see Debussy’s “Faun” 
—still running. Here’s a warning for 
the organizers of memory contests. 
PLAINSINGER. 














cellaneous piece, etc. In a way it was 
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jAmerican Mavicians (Pit Gui 
Sawer I > 
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I AVID W. GUION, pianist and com- and to become director of the School 
of Music at Daniel Baker College, 


was born in Ballinger, Tex.., 


poser, 
on Dec. 15, 1895. He obtained his gen- 
eral education in the schools of that 
town and _ stud- 
led music at 
Whipple Acad- 
emy,  Jackson- 


ville, Ill., and at 
Polytechnic Col- 
lege, Fort Worth, 
Tex., under Wil- 
bur MacDonald. 
Upon the latter’s 
death he went to 
Vienna and spent 
three years in 
the Imperial 
Conservatory un- 





der Leopold Go 

David W. Quien dow sky. M Yr. 

. Guion had given 
concerts as a boy of twelve. He re- 


turned to Texas to play in concert 


Brownwood. It was here that he began 
to compose, and after winning severa! 
state prizes he decided to go to New 
York in order to arrange for the publi- 
cation of his compositions. In this he 
was successful, his songs being adopted 
by many recital-givers and recorded by 
phonograph companies. On his return 
to Texas he taught piano for two years 
at the Southern Methodist University, 
Dallas, and then accepted the position 
of director of Fairmount Conservatory 
in the same city, which he still holds. 

The list of Mr. Guion’s compositions 
and arrangements includes “De OQ)’ 
Ark’s a Moverin’,” “Greatest Miracle of 
All,” “Turkey in the Straw,” “Little 
Pickaninny’ Kid,” “Bold Vaquero,” 
“Mary Alone,” “Some o’ These Days,” 
“Nobedy Knows de Trouble I Sees,” 
“Swing Low, Sweet Chariot,” “Run, 
Mary, tun,” “Hopi Indian Cradle 
Song” and “My Own Laddie.” 
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Additions to Répertoire Bring New 
Successes for Artists at Ravinia 


ih 


[Continued from page 1] 


re audience to Ravinia, where the 
ntry aspect of the setting lent charm 
to the performance. Audiences seem to 
fer their operatic heroes and hero- 

dressed in tinsel and cloth of gold, 

do not like their opera sung and 
d in shirt-sleeves. May the crowds 
t clapped and stamped their approval 
of this beautiful opera at Ravinia be a 
percursor of better times in store for 
Lcroux’s work! 

[he other new operas in the season’s 
repertoire have. been given in former 
years. Italo Montemezzi’s “L’Amore dei 
Tre Re” was sung on Wednesday eve- 

ning. Wolf-Ferrari’s one-act comedy- 
opera, “The Secret of Suzanne,” was 
given on Friday, followed by the second 
act of the same composer’s “Jewels of 
the Madonna.” Repetitions were given 
on the other nights, with several changes 
in the casts. 

Ravinia proved a much more suitable 
place for the production of “Le Chemi- 
neau” than the Auditorium Theater, and 
the opera was produced on Saturday 
evening with a distinction and under- 
standing that were missing in the per- 
formances Chicago audiences had at- 
tended before. 

Interpreted by a group of thoroughly 
schooled and rehearsed artists, this story 
of simple peasant life with its attendant 
joys and sorrows unfolded realistically. 
The intimacy of the audience and the 
stage at Ravinia helped to create be- 
tween actors and audiences a bond of 
sympathy. 

Giuseppe Danise, in the title rdle, gave 
one of his best characterizations. He 
was a breezy, buoyant, cheerful Vaga- 
hond, who belonged to the open road and 
was not to be hampered by ties that 
would keep him from the life he loved. 
He sang with a loveliness of tone that 
brought out the full beauties of the 
music and with an appreciation of the 
text that further enhanced its value. 

Alice Gentle as Toinette added fur- 
ther glories to her already large list of 
achievements at Ravinia. In the first 
act she was the simple, trusting peasant 
girl without thought of the consequences 
of too great and generous a love, con- 
tent to rest secure with the thought that 
the Vagabond cares for her and heart- 
broken when she finds that he cannot 
vive up his roving life even for her. In 
the second act she showed the many 
changes that two decades had wrought 
in face and figure—a convincing por- 
trayal, artistically conceived. Her act- 
ing was compellingly direct and sincere. 
Her singing was colored by varying emo- 
tions and her voice had a refreshing full- 
ness of tone and volume. 
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Léon Rothier as Francois interpreted 
the part with a dignity and reality that 
gave life to the character. He sang the 
music with a fine appreciation of its 
meaning. 

The Pierre of Louis D’Angelo was an 
excellent interpretation of a .domineer- 
ing man, proud of his position as head- 
man of the village, and adhering rigidly 
to his ideas of right and wrong. The 
scene between Pierre and Francois in 
the second act was marked by an inten- 
sity that was powerful in its effect. 

Anne Roselle as Aline was a picture 
of youthful grace and beauty. Giordano 
Paitrinieri as Toinet was sympathetic in 
his portrayal of the part. Philine Falco 
as Catherine, Pompilio Malatesta as 
Thomas and Graham Marr as Martin 
completed the cast. 

Louis Hasselmans conducted with au- 
thority, allowing the music to serve as a 
picturesque background for the action 
in the play. 


Ballester Sings “Figaro” 


Vincente Ballester as Figaro was the 
only change in the cast of “The Barber 
of Seville” in the repetition on Sunday 
evening, and his appearance added great 
zest to the performance. He played the 
part with the light comedy touch that 
the réle requires to make it effective, 
and his rich, warm baritone was heard 
to excellent advantage. 

Léon Rothier repeated his inimical 
Music Master and delivered the “La 
Calunnia” aria in the second act in mas- 
terly style. Pompilio Malatesta as Dr. 
Bartolo caused considerable amusement 
with his droll antics. Mario Chamlee as 
Count Almaviva and Graziella Pareto as 
Rosina repeated their success of the first 
performance, Miss Pareto singing the 
“Shadow Song” from Meyerbeer’s opera, 
“Dinorah,” in the Lesson scene in a 
smooth and finished manner. Gennaro 
-api conducted. 


New “Lohengrin” Is Heard 


The second performance of ‘“Lohen- 
grin” on Tuesday evening contained only 
one change in the cast, that of Orville 
Harrold, who sang the title réle. Mr. 
Harrold was an admirable addition to 
the cast and imbued the part with poetic 
feeling and instinct. His interpretation 
contained an element of romance and 
mysticism and his voice expressed ten- 
derness, passion and exaltation. His 
enunciation of the English text was 
clear and distinct, adding considerably 
to the enjoyment of the evening. 

Claire Dux repeated her splendid in- 
terpretation of Elsa, which is one of the 
best portrayals this artist has given in 
Ravinia. Vincente Ballester was excel- 
lent as the Herald. Alice Gentle as Or- 
trud impressed with her’ personality. 
Graham Marr was an imposing figure as 
Telramund, although vocally he was not 
so satisfying. 

Special mention should be made of the 
excellent enunciation of Louis D’Angelo 
as the King. Every word was sung and 
pronounced with a clearness and firm- 


ness that made it understandable 
throughout the pavilion. 

The work of the chorus again deserves 
praise, while the orchestra, conducted by 
Louis Hasselmans, played in an inspired 
manner. 


Didur Heard in Work 


Adamo Didur in “L’Amore dei Tre 
Re,” on Wednesday evening, easily car- 
ried off the honors of the pertormance 
with his remarkable impersonation of 
the blind king, Archibaldo. Giuseppe 
Danise as Manfredo also gave a con- 
vincing portrayal, and his singing was 
beautitully colored and shaded, with 
smooth and finished phrasing. Frances 
Peralta as Fiora imbued the part with 
an undercurrent of restlessness tinged 
with a sense of foreboding. In the sec- 
ond act she reminded one of a beautiful 
tigress, wounded and_half-maddened 
with pain. Morgan Kingston as Avito 
sang beautifully, his tones being full 
and round and at times impassioned. He 
was a handsome Avito, but as a lover 
was calculating rather than impetuous. 
Gennaro Papi conducted the orchestra 
through the fiery score with a sure and 
steady hand. 


“Faust” 


Mario Chamlee, singing Faust for the 
first time at Ravinia, was the chief per- 
sonage of interest in the performance of 
Gounod’s opera Thursday evening. He 
imparted youth and romance to the part 
and sang the air, “Salut Demeure,” with 
a beautiful, sustained legato, filled with 
tenderness and passion. 

Graham Marr sang Valentine for the 
first time this season. His voice seemed 
too light, especially in the trio with 
Faust and Mephisto and his acting 
lacked conviction. 

The balance of the cast was the same 
as at the previous performance. Claire 
Dux sang the Jewel Song with more 
brilliance than at her first appearance, 
taking a faster tempo. Léon Rothier 
again delighted with his suave Mephisto. 
Anne Roselle as Siebel and _ Philine 
Falco as Martha contributed their share 
to the excellence of the performance. 
Louis Hasselmans conducted. 


Montemezz 


Sung by Chamlee 


Two Wolf-Ferrari Operas 


“The Secret of Suzanne,” with its 
sparkling, effervescent music and com- 
edy, was given for the first time this 
season on Friday evening. It was ad- 
mirably interpreted by Graziella Pareto, 
Vincente Ballester and Giordano Paltri- 
nieri. Mr. Ballester gave an effective 
picture of the jealous husband and Miss 
Pareto as Suzanne sang delightfully. 
The second act of “Jewels of the Ma- 
donna” followed with Mr. Ballester 
singing Rafaele. His thorough artistry 
enabled him to change his whole manner 
from the role he sang in “The Secret of 
Suzanne.” Bianca Saroya gave a grip- 
ping portrayal of the love-tormented 
Maliella and Morgan Kingston was sat- 
isfying as Gennaro. Mr. Papi conduct- 
ed. The audience called for a repetition 
of the Intermezzo. 


” 


CHARLES QUINT. 


Reed Miller, tenor, will sing the tenor 
role in Elgar’s “Dream of Gerontius” 
with the Mendelssohn Choir of Pittsburgh 
next season. 
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INSTRUCTION 





CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Alexander Lehmann, one of the stu- 
dents of Joseph Joachim, has been ap- 
pointed to the violin faculty of Chicago 
Musical College. 

Preliminary examinations for free 
scholarships in che college will begin 
when Felix Borowski, president, returns 
from his vacation on Aug. 28. The fall 
term will open on Sept. 11, and already 
an unprecedented number of applications 
has been received. 

Dr. Fery Lulek, who recently joined 
the faculty and whose class throughout 
the summer master school was large and 
important, has gone to Bear Lake, Wis., 
for vacation. 

AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 

Frank Van Dusen has closed his sum- 
mer teaching and is spending August at 
Highland Park, Mich. The organ de- 
partment of the conservatory has had a 
large enrollment of professional organ- 
ists for study and coaching, and Mr. Van 
Dusen and his assistants have had an 
active summer session. 

GLENN DILLARD GUNN SCHOOL 

Stuart Barker, baritone and vocal in- 
structor, has joined the new Glenn 
Dillard Gunn School of Music and 
Dramatic Art, which opens on Sept. 11. 
He has severed his connection with the 
Chicago Conservatory and also. the 
United States Veterans’ Bureau School 
of Music. 


CONC ERT IN CUBS’ PARK 


Irene Pavloska, Lamont and DeLamar- 
ter Symphony in Program 
CHICAGO, Aug. 12.—Eric DeLamarter’s 
Symphony, with Irene Pavloska and 
Forrest Lamont, appeared at Wednesday 
night’s concert in the Cubs’ Baseball 
Park. The concert was distinctly suc 
cessful. That this series has proved so 
notable is largely due to the efforts of 
Mr. DeLamarter, who organized the or- 

chestra and planned the programs. 

The evening was largely devoted to 
Puccini, the climax of the concert being 
the love duet finale to the first act of 
“Madama Butterfly.” Several thousand 
persons heard the concert, which had 
been originally scheduled for Aug. 2, but 
was postponed because of the Chicago 
street car and elevated strike. The pro- 
gram was sponsored by Ramah Lodge of 
3’nai Brith, and the proceeds are for the 
benefit of the lodge’ s charities. 


Jessie Christian to Sing in Houston 


CHICAGO, Aug. 12.—Jessie Isabel 
Christian, coloratura soprano, has been 
engaged by Mary Carson of Houston, 
Tex., for “Opera Week,” to be held in 
that city some time in October. Miss 
Christian will sing Lakmé in the opera 
of that name and Micaela in “Carmen.” 

All the material in MusIcAL AMERICA is 


copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
when proper credit is given. 
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A Four-Hand “Voyage de Noces” (G. 


Honeymoon Schirmer) is an “Inti- 
Trip on the mate Suite” for piano 
Piano four-hands by that gen- 


ial composer, A. Buzzi- 
Peccia, who in writing it deserts his 
favorite song-field for that of keyboard 
composition. There are four movements, 
printed singly: “On the Journey” starts 
off the nuptial tour with a joyous Alle- 
gro giusto, full of the melody of happy 


omen. “Tender Intimacy” is an ex- 
pressive little Largo—oh, very sweet 
tonally! “Alone at Last!” is an amor- 


ous Andante espressivo which, as might 
be expected under the presumed circum- 
stances, rises to a pitch of fervent rhap- 
sody, to die away in pianissimo murmurs 
of affection. “On the Lawn” brings us 
to earth again in a merry little rustic 
round. The moon-madness has departed, 
a gay dance leads over to life’s begin- 
ning realities. The entire idea of the 
little suite is clever, attractive and 
charmingly worked out musically. It 
supplies a grateful number for the re- 
cital program. 
* x 


Four Songs “A Gray Day,” “Land- 


of a Dis- scape,” “My Hope” and 
tinguished “A Fable” (Composers 
Kind, by Music Corporation), by 
Frank Herbert Frank Herbert Scherer, 
Scherer are songs which possess 


a quality not altogether 
common in American song writing. it 
is the quality of distinction. In “A Gray 
Day” and “Landscape”—whether in part 
due to their fine poems by Jennie Max- 
well Paine and Francis S. Saltus or not 
—melody and accompaniment unite to 
create a noble atmosphere of broad ex- 
panse of seascape which no artful dodges 
of a programmatic nature adequately 
convey. Fine songs are they, each with 
its own peculiar insistence of rhythm and 
expression. Spontaneity is the keynote 
of “My Hope”; that and distinction 
again in the treatment of the poem; and 
even in “A Fable,” where a light and 
tender little love lyric is the thread upon 
which the melody is hung, we have, to- 
gether with real lyric charm, that some- 
thing aristocratic, not common, in the 
handling. Mr. Scherer’s four songs are 
fine things and deserve to be known. 


Ke * * 
Frescobaldian “Fiori Musicali di Di- 
Flowers for verse Compositioni” 
the Organist’s (Paris: Editions Mau- 


rice Senart & Cie.; New 
York: Fine Arts Pub- 
lishing Corporation) is 
the fine collection of olden toccatas, 
kyries, canzoni, cappricios, et al, which 
Giralomo Frescobaldi, the sixteenth-cen- 
tury organist who could draw 30,000 peo- 
ple to his recitals at St. Peter’s in Rome 
wrote for the edification of his contem- 
poraries. This beautiful old music has 
been re-edited and revised by Joseph 
Bonnet, the contemporary French mas- 
ter so well known in this country, and 
published with an interesting biographi- 
cal note by the late A. Guilmant. It 
makes a splendid addition to the organ 
library. 


Musical 


Garden 


* * * 


“Two Impressions from 
Big River” (St. 
for the Piano Lowis: Shattinger Mu- 
sic Co.) is the general 
title Carl William Kern gives an effec- 
tive scherzo caprice, “Mill Dam,” and a 
simple, expressive piano song, an idyl 
quite appropriately entitled “Purple 
Twilight.” Neither number is beyond 
the reach of the average amateur and 
both are rewarding to play. 
ok * * 


“The Water Mirror” 
(London: Winthrop 
Rogers, Ltd.) is by 
James Lyon, a suite of 
three individual pieces under one cover 
(“Prelude,” “Nocturne” and “Valse’”’) in 
which the composer shows genuine good 
musical taste and feeling in developing 
the moods of the poetic verse-mottoes 
which head the first page of each of his 
bits of water-music. Unaffected yet in- 
gratiating in their appeal, they will 
probably be enjoyed by many pianists. 


cd * * 


“Three Songs” (Lon- 
don: J. & W. Chester, 
Ltd.) is the collective 
title of Lord Berners’ 
latest vocal numbers. The trio of songs 
will probably not please all singers, but 
despite much dissonant harshness and 


Two Riverine 
Impressions the 


A Water- 
Music Suite 
for the Piano 


Lord Berners 
Turns to the 
Sea 


ew Music: Vocal and [pstramenta 


lack of definite tonality, they are unde- 
niably clever and entertaining, especiaily 
that happy bit of dissonant musical 
humor, “Theodore, the Pirate King,” 
with the saccharine sentimentale touch 
on its second page. “The Rio Grande,” 
a capstan chanty, has a fine sweep, 
though melodically it might fail to con- 
vince the average A. S. “A Long Time 
Ago,” a halyards chanty, on the other 
hand, has more the flavor of the old- 
time sea air, plus ingenious harmonic 
sophistications. The musician will enjoy 
these three songs. 

* * * 

Charles Wakefield Cad- 
man’s “Thunderbird 
Suite” (White-Smith 
Music Pub. Co.), found- 
ed on American Indian 
folk-songs and dances, 
has been arranged effectively in the form 
of a trio for violin, ’cello and piano by 
Louis La Rondelle. Mr. Rondelle’s ar- 
rangement, be it said at once, adds a fine 
chamber music work—by a native com- 
poser and ab- 
original in its 
source of in- 
spiration—to the 
existing réper- 
toire. The origi- 
nal “Thunder- 
bird” music was 
incidental. Mr. 
Cadman wrote it 
for an Indian 
drama by Nor- 
man-Bel Geddes. 
The numbers of 
the trio, which is 
a trio-suite real- 
ly, are identical 
with the orches- 
tral “Thunder- 
bird” Suite, with 
one_ exception. 
The five numbers of the Trio, as they 
stand, show Cadman’s gift of objectify- 
ing and idealizing his original Indian 
material at its best. In a foreword Mr. 
Cadman explains that “From the Vil- 
lage’ (1), is built up on a theme found 
in the Alice Fletcher collection; that 
“Before the Sunrise” (2), is quite origi- 
nal, and that he has adapted them for 
the two string instruments and piano 
from the orchestral score just as Grieg 
adapted his “Peer Gynt” music for a 


Charles Wake- 
field Cadman’s 
“Thunderbird 
Suite” as a 
Piano Trio 





Charles Wakefield 
Cadman 


smaller . grouping. ‘“Nuwana’s_ Love 
Song” (3), “Night Song” (4), and 
“Wolf Song” (5), the last-named a 


“War Dance,” are based on Blackfeet 
Indian tunes. And, despite the “ideali- 
zation” which has been made a reproach 
to Mr. Cadman (why should it be?), he 
points out the fact that he has been 
scrupulous to present his native tunes in 
native form before adding the “white 
man’s harmonies.” Not the least inter- 
esting feature of this interesting work 
is a short “In Defence of Idealization,” 
which immediately prefaces the music. 
Here Mr. Cadman makes out a convinc- 
ing case for his theory of development 
of aboriginal Indian thematic material, 
one which has been received with such 
general public favor, and does so with a 
directness and sincerity which should 
command attention. But the music of 
the “Thunderbird Suite,” incidentally, 
may well speak for itself, and it does so 
with eloquence, winning musical charm 
and spirit. 
* * * 


A Fine Negro In “Water Boy” (Lon- 


Folk Song don: Winthrop Rogers, 
from England JLtd.) Avery Robinson 
has arranged with ad- 


mirable taste a Georgia Negro convict 
song, sung in London by Roland Hayes. 
It is a pure, expressive melody, with the 
peculiar melancholy cadence of its kind, 
actually sung by the Negroes breaking 
rock on the Georgia highways, where 
the little Negro water boy has to be 
called from his play to his duty with 
the vocal threat, “Gwine tell-a_ yoh 
mammy!” It is decidedly worth ex- 
from the recital standpoint, 


amining 
since its appeal is fine, sincere and 
direct. 


* * 


A Finnish Folk Oscar Merikanto’s “Fin- 


Song for Piano nish Folk Song” (Lon- 
with Varia- don: J. & W. Chester, 
tions Ltd.) is a piano number 


which any pianist with 
an iota of good taste and appreciation 
will enjoy. The eight-measure folk 
theme is varied, but since the whole 
thing is only three pages long, the usual 
interminability which is the terror of 
themes with variations is absent. The 









MM 


theme itself is a lovely, melancholy titue 
air, and the variations have been devised 
with exquisite pianism. ‘They are tour 
in number, exciusive of a tinal develop- 
ment. 
*K * * 
New piano music (G. 
Schirmer) in an age 
which quickly sucks and 
casts away its musical 
oranges is always welcome. The six 
compositions by various authors just re- 
ceived are of different sorts. Dent Mow- 
bray’s “Danse Excentrique,” No. 2, is a 
clever, entertaining thing with the jazz 
touch applied with a somewhat de haut 
en bas effect. A pure romantic piano 
meloay, very nicely developed and genu- 
inely poetic, is Marion Bauer’s “White 
Birches,” the first number from a suite 
called “From the New Hampshire 
Woods.” Poetic, too, though with a 
more somber and deep-toned effect, is 
Herbert Bedford’s fine sketch, ““And the 
Night Raven Sings.” All three compo- 
sitions, quite within average reach, rep- 
resent real musical treatments ot valid 
ideas. In a lighter vein are Julius L. 
scnendel’s “Butterflies,” a graceful fan- 
tasy, with occasional chords which sug- 
gest that the composer’s lepidoptera 
have flown about the well-known “White 
Lights”; a pleasing little waltz, “Amour- 
ette,” by Gustave Klemm, and a melodi- 
cally very attractive “Skip Dance,” by 
Rudolf Friml, probably a piano chip 
from the Broadway workshop. 

* * x 


The Art Touch A gvoup of new numbers 
in Comedy from a successful musi- 
Music cal comedy (Leo Feist) 

calls for comment be- 
cause their composer, Frank H. Grey, 
displays in them a real artistic versatil- 
ity and makes evident that the thor- 
oughly trained musician who has a high- 
ly developed technique may be success- 
ful in lending the art touch to music 
generally considered of the lighter sort. 
Mr. Grey has written some notably fine 
art songs, but a vein of very genuine 
melodic invention has also been respon- 
sible for various attractive, spontaneous 
ballads which have made him widely 
known. Songs of this latter type, flow- 
ing and naturally expressive, are such 
numbers as “Lover’s Lane with You,” 
“The Love Ship” and “My Little Full- 
Blown Rose,” and delightful examples 
of how syncopation may lend a happy 
touch of grace to melodic themes which 
in themselves are never vulgar or com- 
monplace are afforded by the insinuat- 
ing “Smile and Forget,” “Lady Lin- 
gerie” and “Love’s Corporation.” A 
veritable triumph of ingenuity, one 
which might have drawn an approving 
smile from Saint-Saéns himself, how- 
ever, is “That Samson and Delilah Mel- 
ody.” Here Mr. Grey has “jazzed” the 
famous “My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice” 
with a cleverness, a humor and a musi- 
cal finish which raise it high above many 
other similar metamorphoses. In the re- 
frain especially, where the original 
Saint-Saéns air is carried above a rapid 
accompanying vocal counterpoint and a 
taking “blued” instrumental accompani- 
ment, the result is exceedingly effective. 
Real artistic ability is called for in han- 
dling a theme of the kind without artis- 
tic offense and doing it so wittily and 


Six New Piano 
Pieces by Vari- 
ous Composers 


humorously. 
oK * cad 

A New Short James Russell Lowell’s 
Cantata for “June” (Arthur P. 
Women’s Schmidt Co.) has found 
Voices by a fine choral develop- 
Frances Mc- ment in Frances McCol- 
Collin lin’s short cantata for 


women’s voices which 
bears this title. From the initial ques- 
tion, “What is so rare as a day in June?” 
with which the chorus movement begins, 
to the concluding triumphant outburst, 
“Then come perfect days,” the composer 
has exactly caught the poet’s spirit and 
meaning. The work is effective, sus- 
tained in interest—there are two ex- 
pressive soprano solos—and is dedicated 
to the Orange Musical Society and Dr. 
Arthur D. Woodruff, its conductor. 





* * * 
Two Piano Many new things have 
Compoasitions come out of the East. 
by Kaikhosru Among more recent 
Sorabji gifts are, under one 
cover. “In the Hot- 
house” and “Toccata” (London: London 


& Continental Music Pub. Co., Ltd.). for 
piano, by the Hindu composer. Kai- 
khosru Sorahii. The subtle East Indian 
musical mind, accustomed from earliest 





infancy to multiple scales and succ 
sions of quarter-tones, toys with t 
comparatively simple means of mode: 
notation with bewildering ease. “In , 
Hothouse” is a rhapsodic tangle (dott: 
baiken-lines are introduced as an e\ 
dent concession to vulgar prejudice) 
bewildering note-and-passage sequenc: 
defying analysis. It might make a Bb 
nares florist’s holiday—one does not pr 
sume to affirm it. The “Toccata,” to 
played “in a dry, coldly animated a: 
very precise manner,” is, by comparis: 
with its predecessor, quite human a: 
intelligible, and old Galuppi, who wro 
some tamous toccatas in the early da) 
of the form, might have presented it 
for he was by way of being a wit—a 
the Incurabili at Venice, of which } 
was director, had it been available 
1769. 


* * * 
Two New Two new ’cello compos 
Pieces for the tions (Carl Fische) 
Cellist will, one surmises, | 


greeted with pleasu 
by every ’cellist who knows a good thing 
when he hears it. Lloyd Loar’s “No 
turne” is a fine, original ’cello melody of 
the best type, with a touch of the con 
certante, supplied by an ad lib. cadenza, 
and has the distinction of having bee: 
awarded a first prize at the 1921 Na 
tional Federation of Music Clubs’ Bien 
nial Contest. A lovely bit of olden 
melody, presented in a modern transcrip 


tion—the piano accompaniment very 
artistically handled—is a_ Lully aria 
(“Melody by Lully”), which Albert 


Spaulding has done in a style which sug 
gests that he is as much at home on th 
’cello as on the violin, of which he is s 
great a master. 


* ok * 
A New From abroad comes “The 
“‘Artist’s Artist’s Technique ot 


Technique of Violin Playing” (Leip- 
Violin Playing” sic: Friedrich Hofmeis 

ter), by Demetrius C. 
Dounis. The book, which appears to 
have a very definite value for the reall) 
advanced violinist, is based on the the- 
ory that a distinct picture of every 
movement made in playing the violin 
should be reflected in the brain, prior to 
its spontaneous transfer into actuality 
by mental force. It conceives technique 
as a series of “picture movements” and 
the combination of these movements. Its 
studies and exercises, both for left hand 
and bow, are intended to provide the ad- 
vanced student and the artist player 
with a means of rapidly and absolutely 
securing control of the greater difficul- 
ties of left hand and bow by practising 
with mental correlation between the in- 
tellectual and the physical factors. 

* 


An Expressive “I Just Wanted You’ 
Vocal Melody (Heidelberg Press), by 
by C. Harold C. Harold Lowden, is a 
Lowden song of sweet and direct 

expressive quality. 
There is no straining after effect in its 
clear, singable melody, and it is one of 
those sincere and honestly appealing 
little songs which usually make their 
own way. The lyric, by Hal Howick, 
tells its story with real sentiment, and 
Mr. Lowden has made it twice as con- 
vincing with his music. The publishers 
are probably not at fault in putting it 
forth in three keys. 


* 

“To a Child” (Breitkopf 
& Hartel), by John In- 
gram, is a little mood- 
picture for violin and 
piano, full of melodic grace and tender 
appneal. The piano accompaniment is 
richly woven and makes an ideal back- 
ground for the melody of the solo in- 
strument, a species of little dream song 
whose every phrase is poetic and which 
is not difficult to play. F. H. M. 


} TTT SONNDEENUEEOONGOCEOTONDOEOERODERONEEEH CECE NOoeE ' 


A Violin Piece 
by John In- 


gram 


Reviews in Brief 


Pe TT surnaenoeee TUPUODENOEEUDOODDOEESERRSOROREFOORNO NNO TNOOORS " 


“Twelve Duets of Eaual Difficulty” 
(Schroeder & Gunther) form an attrac- 
tive and useful prima vista addition to 
collections of four-hand pieces in Grades 
1-2. They are by Mary B. Merrill. 


, 


“All Aboard,” “In the Swing” and 
“Pansies” (Oliver Ditson Co.) are three 
little teaching pieces, between Grades 


2-2. by W. Berwald. Thev show a nice 


melodic knack which’ should please 
pupils. 

Three choral service numbers (G. 
Schirmer) are “Blessed Art Thou,” a 


“Renedictus,” bv Roland Diggle; a 
“Benedictus es, Domine,” by Harvey B. 
Gaul, for single and double chant, both 
for mixed voices, and a spirited “Jubi- 
late Deo,” for duet or two-part chorus, 
by Nathaniel Irving Hyatt. F.H.M. 
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~ GIVE SOWERBY WORK IN BAY VIEW, MICH. 





“Summer Beach Sketches” in 
Piano Program—Tovey 


Composition Heard 
By Pauline Schelischmidt 


pay View, MicH., Aug. 12.—A work 
eo Sowerby, “Three Summer Beach 
sketches,” was played by Allen Spencer, 
nianist, in a recent recital which he gave 
Orpha Kendall Holstman, soprano. 
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Voice Teacher 


Coach for Opera and Recitals 


327 West 76th Street, New York City 
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Recital — Concert — Oratorio 
Westminster Hotel, Boston, U. S. A. 














LEON RAINS 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


Studio: 292 West 92nd St., New York 
Telephone Riverside 9486 

















Baylor College 
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J. ©. Hardy, President 


Belton Texas 
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Contralto 
Management: Music League of America, Inc. 











REBENFELD 


Late Musical Director Deutsche Theatre, Prague, has 
opened New York Studio, teaching Sevcik Method. 


180 W. 76th St. Interviews 6 to 7 P. M. Only 








Address: Arthur J. Gaines 
University Club Building 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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BEEMAN 


DRAMATIC CONTRALTO 
Management L. A. KEENE 


120 W. 74th St. New York City 
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570 West 156th Street, 


Ellerman 


New York City. 
Phone Billings 1593 
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The sketches, which are in manuscript 
and are dedicated to Mr. Spencer, bear 
the sub-titles, “Light,” “Water” and 
“Sand,” and of the three, “Sand” sounds 
more normal than the other two, which 
border on the grotesque. Mr. Spencer 
was also heard in Chopin, Schubert and 
Brahms numbers. The soprano’s pro- 
gram included several ballads and a 
number of encores had to be given. 
Henry Doughty Tovey was the accom- 
panist. Mr. Spencer is conducting mas- 
ter classes at the University School of 
Music. 

A composition, “Sun of My Soul,” for 
soprano, contralto, tenor, violin and 
piano, by Mr. Tovey, piano instructor at 
the school, was given at a previous con- 
cert. The composer was also heard as 
soloist, playing a movement of Grieg’s 
A Minor Concerto, with Dudleigh Ver- 
nor, of the organ faculty, at the second 
piano. The soloists were Olive June 
Lacey, soprano; Howard Barnum, head 
of the violin department, and Lowell C. 
Wadmond, baritone and conductor of the 
Assembly Chorus. 

The Assembly Quartet, which com- 
prises Miss Lacey, Florence Hallberg, 
contralto; Le Roy Hamp, tenor, also of 
the faculty, and Mr. Wadmond, sang 
Tchaikovsky’s “Legend” and “Nearer, 
My God, to Thee,” by Liebe-Schilling. 
Mrs. A. B. McElwee was hostess at the 
receptions following these concerts. 

The University School of Music, of 
which Robert C. McCutchan is dean and 
which has sponsored many programs re- 
cently, is having a very active summer 
season. The instructors include, besides 
those previously mentioned, Adolph 
Muhlmann, head of the voice depart- 
ment, and Louise Schellschmidt-Koehne, 
teacher of harp. The enrolment consid- 
erably exceeds that of last season. 





Announce Metin for Washington Con- 
certs 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 12.—For_ the 
eighth season of the Star Concerts T. 
Arthur Smith, Inc., announce that the 
artists who will appear at the seven 
concerts in this series will include Al- 


fred Cortot, Marguerite D’Alvarez, 
Emilio De Gogorza, Paul Kochanski, 
Hans Kindler, Helena Marsh and Isa- 


dora Duncan and her company of twen- 
ty-two European dancers. “Pagliacci” 
will be given in Italian, preceded by the 
new American ballet, “An Hour Before 
the Cock Crows,” given by Ruth St. 
Denis’ danseuses, with incidental music 
by Henry Hadley. T. Arthur Smith is 
president and Guy A. Ourand vice-presi- 
dent of the corporation. 


NEW LONDON, CONN. = a concert 
given by Mr. and Mrs. David at their 
summer home at Oswegatchie, they were 
assisted by Priscilla Baynes and Kathe- 
rine Ross, vocal papi of Mr. David. 


IOWA. _The Greater 
Waterloo Military 
under the title of 


with C. C. 


WATERLOO, 
Waterloo and the 
Bands have united, 
the Waterloo Concert Band, 
Crawford as temporary leader. George 
F, Swain, English organist, has been 
engaged to play the new organ at the 
Strand Theater. He was formerly con- 
nected with the Marcus Loew theaters 
in New York. Maybeth Mack has com- 
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Competent teachers only give reasons and show 
tT be I 


Studio F, Apollo Bldg., 
381 Carlton Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Write or phone Sterling 0224 











FINE ARTS IMPORTING CORPORATION 
Depositary Agents for FRENCH MUSIC PUBLISHERS 


CLASSICAL AND MODERN MUSIC AT VERY REDUCED PRICES 
New York 


130 West 42nd Street 


Bryant 9800 





N. Y., on Aug. 16, 
and she will make another local début 
in Atlantic City, N. J., on Aug. 20. Ap- 
plications from these two centers were 


pleted a tour of several weeks through Saratoga Springs, 
eastern Canada as first violin in Thur- 
low. Lieurance’s Little Symphony. Miss 


Mack will make a brief tour with the 


same orchestra through Iowa, Illinois given preference over others because 
and Missouri, returning about Sept. 1. they were on file in the office of her 

SS managers, Evans & Salter, for several 
Galli-Curci Mehes Only Two Summer _ seasons. 





Appearances 
Following her established practice, 
Amelita Galli-Curci has limited her sum- 
mer appearances to two programs. She 
was scheduled for a first appearance in 


Ethyl Hayden, soprano, has been en- 
gaged for an appearance with the De- 
troit Symphony next season. She is 
also booked for a recital in Indianapolis. 





THE GLENN DILLARD 


GUNN SCHOOL of MUSIC 
AND DRAMATIC ART 


Chicago 





1254 Lake Shore Drive, 


GLENN DILLARD GUNN, Pres.; GUY H. WOODARD, 
Vice-Pres.; WM. J. WALSH, Sec. & Treas. 
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Piano, Voice, Stringed Instruments, Opera, Normal Training, 
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NEWARK, N. J.—The 113th Infantry 
Band, R. Schaaf, conductor, was heard 
in a concert at Branch Brook Park. 

* * * 


LEAMINGTON, MINN.—Gretchen Wei- 
denbormer sponsored a recital by twen- 
ty-seven of her pupils at the Leamington 
Hotel. 

ok * a 

ELLWoop City, PA.—Doris Day and 
Margaret Reynolds were heard in re- 
cent recital at the studio of their teacher, 
Ruth Snare. 

* * * 

SHERMAN, TEx.—Under the auspices 
of the Shrine Club the Hella Temple 
Band of Dallas gave a concert in Hous- 
ton Park recently. 

* *x * 

KANSAS CiTy, Mo.—The offices of the 
Kansas City Symphony Association and 
‘the Kansas City Chamber Music Society 
have been removed to the Lillis Building. 

+ * * 


LOUISVILLE, Ky.—Lillian Jacobson, 
Ralph Dunbar, and Karl Schmidt gave 
a recent radio program from the station 
of the Courier-Journal and the Louisville 
Times. 

* ok oa 

WILLIAMSTOWN, MAss.—Charles Louis 
Safford, organist of St. George’s Church 
of New York, gave an organ recital at 
Chapin Hall, assisted by Laura Tappen 
Safford, ’cellist. 

* oK * 

CHARLESTON, W. VA.—Elsie Fischer 
Kincheloe, organist, assisted by Frank 
H. Kincheloe, baritone, gave a dedi- 
catory recital on the new organ at the 
Central M. E. Church. 

* * * 

ATLANTA, GA.—A recital by A. Shel- 
dcn, municipal organist, at the Audi- 
torium, was broadcasted from the sta- 
tion of the Atlanta Constitution. The 
program included Nevin’s “A Day in 
Venice.” 





* * * 


PoNCE, Porto Rico.—=In the recent 
civic celebration held in this city the 
band of the School of Correction, com- 
prising some forty boy musicians, was 
heard in several concerts under the lead- 
ership of Mr. Mesorana. 

* * * 

St. PAUL, MINN.—A prize in a news- 
paper contest for suggestions on the im- 
provement of radio music was won by 
Fredrika G. Bell of this city, who urged 
ial 
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that more standard compositions be 
given in place of “jazz.” 
a. we 


RouND LAKE, N. Y.—At the gradu- 
ation exercises of Mrs. C. W. Jones’ 
Bible Class, held in the Auditorium, 
Bertha Lighthall sang a solo. The class 
hymn by Mrs. E. W. McNeil of Albany 
was sung by the alumni. 

ss .s 

McCoNNELSVILLE, OHIO.—On the 
occasion of the visit of Bishop Anderson, 
Omar Wilson led the Muskingum Valley 
Music Club chorus in a performance of 
Gounod’s “Gallia,” assisted by Miriam 
Leisure of Zanesville and the Club Or- 
chestra. 

* * *k 

PARKERSBURG, W, VA.—H. D. Yocum, 
bass and head of the music department 
of Viator College, Kankakee, IIl., was 
heard in a program of songs at the First 
Christian Church. Jean Whittier was 
an accompanist. Angelo Marsh and 
Katherine Burche, readers, assisted in 
the program. 

* *« * 

MASON City, IowA.—Pupils of Olive 
Spotts who were heard recently in piano 
recital are Gertrude Adams, Bertha 
Bates, Coramme Adams, Eva Bates, 
Cleota Cabball, LaBerta Cabball, Dorma 
Gingal, Dewayne Frantz, Pauline 
Kreutzbender, Geneva Kuppinger, Ruth 
Pippert and Marjorie Stark. 

* * x 

BRAMWELL, W. VA.—Ruth Bodell of 
Bluefield, a pupil of Herbert Wither- 
spoon, was heard in a song recital ar- 
ranged by James Elmer Brown and 
given under the auspices of the Bram- 
well Women’s Club. The assisting art- 
ists were Mattie Bowling of Princeton, 
violinist; Mrs. Richard Cubbedge, 
Maury Barrett and Clarke Foland, vo- 
calists. 

* ok ok 

WATERLOO, IowA.—A series of Chau- 
tauqua programs were given by the 
Link Orchestra with Lillian Knowles, 
contralto; the Gibson Orchestra with 
Fisher Shipp, soprano; Harry Y. Mer- 
cer, tenor, and quartet, and the Weber 
Male Quartet. The Goforth Black and 
Gold Orchestra, which appeared at the 
Chautauqua, is now touring Illinois, Mis- 
souri and Iowa, under the leadership of 
Edward Kunz. 

* of * 

HAGERSTOWN, Mp.—Pupils of k. k. 
Miller, who were presented in recital at 
the First Christian Church, included 
Lowell Bromall, Naomi Duncan, Fred 
Martin, Catherine Spessard, Marvin Cal- 
houn, Marie Bachtall, Edwin Bromall, 
Paul Garvin, Isabelle Kaufman, Gladys 
Clopper, Francis Weaver, Jane Roddy, 
Sallie Marker, Virginia Neikirk, Jose- 
phine McCrory, Marguerite Snook, Viola 
Fouke, Francis Reynolds, Louise Musey, 
Elsie Earnshaw, Charles Summers, Mrs. 
C. S. Cline, Louise Ziegler, Margaret 
Smith, Inez Lowman, Cecilia Wyand, 
Catherine Moore and Mr. Miller. 

1 ok * 

PORTLAND, ORE.—The following pupils 
of Frances Burdick demonstrated the 
Dunning System in recital recently: 
Ray Venzeler, Elinor Tilden, Alice and 





Katherine Struntz, Doris Lynder, Fran- 
ces Johnson, Viola and Doris Tyler, 
Helen Garland, Leone Leonard, Helen 


Burdick, Dorcas Peabody, Margaret 
Wakefield and Mildred Schinler. Elsie 
Lewis presented the following violin 


pupils at the Lincoln High School Audi- 


torium: Geraldine Hinkston, Char! 
Cobb, Harriet Bracken, Robert Hosf 
Olive Sims, Edna Hayes, Ethel (C) 
Frances Sims, Frances Lewis, Cloth 
Curry, Frances Smith, Roderick Lan 
and Arnold Dinimen. Katherine Ix 
Entler was accompanist. 
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Located in the Music Center of America 
It affords pupils the environment and 
atmosphere so necessary to a musical 
education. Its complete organization, and 
splendid equipment, offer exceptional 
facilities for students. 

Dormitories for women students. 

Complete Curriculum 
Courses in every branch of Music, applied 
and theoretical. 

Owing to the Practical Training 
In our Normal Department, graduates 
are much in demand as teachers. 
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OF MUSIC 


BOSTON, 


Address Ralph L. Flanders, General Manager 


Year Opens 


September 21, 1922 


MASS. 


The Free Privitteges 
Of lectures, concerts and recitals, the 
opportunities of ensemble practice and ap- 
pearing before audiences, and the daily 
associations are invaluable advantages to 
the music student. 

A Complete Orchestra 
Offers advanced pupils in _ pianoforte, 
voice, organ and violin experience in re- 
hearsal and public appearance with orches- 
tral accompaniment. 

Dramatic Department 
Practical training in acting. 
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Studio: 351 W. 57th St., New York 
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E & 2 volume. She sang with much warmth.” 
Vv io New York Herald. 
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her dicti fine.” 
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| )\lLY BAND CONCERTS AT 


TEXAS SUMMER SESSION 


of State Music Club Federation 
Delivers Talk on “Music in 
the Home” 


( LLEGE STATION, TEx., Aug. 12.—The 
ana Orphans’ Home Boys’ Band 
‘hirty pieces furnished music every 
noon and evening as a feature of 
rhe recent Farmery’ Short Course Week 
at 4. and M. College. 
rough Dr. Bizzell, president of the 

ge, and Miss Higgins, State Demon- 
-tration Agent, a hundred or more 
women and girls, who attended the 
‘on, heard a lecture on “Music in 
Home” by Mrs. James H. Hambrick 
Tyler, Tex., president of the Texas 
Federation of Music Clubs. Mrs. Ham- 
ick offered some practical suggestions 
and general information concerning 
means of bringing more music to the 
home. Where there is no instrument, 
the mechanical means of reproducing 
vood music, such as talking machines, 
player-pianos or radio, are within reach 
of every home. The lecture was heard 
with much interest and enthusiasm. 

Stella Wren, soprano, gave an inter- 
esting concert in Guion Hall. 

M. C. H. 


Bryan Musie Study Club Entertains 
President of Texas Federation 


BRYAN, TEX., Aug. 12.—Fifty mem- 
hers of the Music Study Club attended 
a reception given recently in honor of 
Mrs. James H. Hambrick of Tyler, 
nresident of the Texas Federation of 
Music Clubs, at the home of Mrs. B. 
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Youngblood, newly elected head of the 
local organization. In an address Mrs. 
Hambrick stressed the importance of 
extension work in founding Junior and 
Juvenile Music Clubs, the slogans of 
the Federation being “A Junior club for 
every Senior club,” and “A Senior club 
in every county in Texas.” The mem- 
bers were also urged to keep in touch 
with musical events by subscribing to 
leading musical publications. The Mu- 
sic Study Club has in its first year made 
notable progress under the presidency of 
Mrs. H. O. Boatwright. It has spon- 
sored the music memory contests in the 
local schools and given a first prize. 
The new correspondng secretary is Lil- 
lian Howard. M. C. HAMBRICK. 





FORM VOCAL QUARTET 


Long Beach, Cal., Has New Singing Or- 
ganization—Soloists Heard 


LONG BEACH, CAL., Aug. 12.—A new 


organization, the Stellar Quartet, di- 
rected by L. D. Frey, has begun its 


career. The members are Mrs. W. 'T. 
Moore, soprano; Mrs. Frank Mauthe, 
contralto; Robert Edmonds, tenor, and 
John Johnson, baritone, with Harold 
Dick as pianist. 

The musical program for the opening 
of the new Chamber of Commerce build- 
ing was given by the Beverly Quartet 
and Mrs. Ada Potter Wiseman. Mrs. 
Wiseman also sang for the Lions’ Club 
at the Virginia Hotel on Aug. 4. 

Claire Dexter, dramatic soprano, and 
Clarence Gustlin, pianist, appeared in 
concert recently at the Auditorium. 

Minnie O’Neil, pianist, pupil of Abby 
De Avirett, appeared in recital at Fitz- 


gerald Music Hall in a program which 
included numbers by Brahms, Chopin, 
MacDowell, Albeniz, Balakireff and 
Liszt, all admirably interpreted. The 
assisting artist was Mrs. Nelle Gothold, 
soprano, with Madeline Lupher Gardiner 
as accompanist. 

During the absence of Clarence E. 
Krinbill, who has returned from a 
month’s vacation in California, Grace 
Mann, one of his pupils, acted as or- 
ganist at the Calvary Presbyterian 
Church. A. M. GrRiGGs. 





Students of Clarendon College Make 
Concert Tour of West Texas 


CLARENDON, TEx., Aug. 14.—In order 


to develop greater interest in music 
throughout the Panhandle section of 
West Texas, the Clarendon College 


Quartet organized a tour in which thirty 
towns were visited. The boys traveled 
by automobile and were thus enabled to 
extend their circuit to many towns off 
the lines of railway. They carried a 
camping outfit and did their own cook- 
ing. The quartet comprises John 
Thompson, first tenor; P. W. Walker, 
second tenor; William Craig, first bass, 
and Cecil Peoples, second bass. 
Mrs. JOHN A. SHAWVER. 





Los ANGELES, CAL. Melba French 
Barr, soprano, and Harold Stanton, 
tenor, sang a scene from the first act of 
“Madama Butterfly” in a recent pro- 
gram here. Doris June Struble con- 
tributed several pianologues, Aldis Bart- 
lett recited Othello’s Address to the Sen- 
ate and a dance was given by Anne 
Douglass, Harry Losee, Nina Garrett, 
Mary Harron, Lenore Scheffer and Ruth 
Hayes, Denishawn dancers. 





NEW TEACHERS IN SEATTLE 


Changes Made in Cornish School Faculty 
—Organ Recital 

SEATTLE, Aug. 12.—The Cornish 
School has announced the following 
changes in its faculty for the coming 
Calvin Brainerd Cady, who 
has been head of the normal department 
of the school, is to be associate director. 
Arnold J. Gantvoort, who was director 
of the Cincinnati College of Music for 
eighteen years, has become the dean of 
the faculty. Edouard Potjes, for 
twenty years director of the piano de- 
partment at the Royal Conservatory, 
Ghent, Belgium, will head the piano de- 
partment. Eugene Field Musser, who 
has been head of the piano department 
of the College of the Pacific, San José, 
and Maurice Le Plat, French violinist, 
have also joined the Cornish School fac- 
ulty. 

An interesting program 
nature music was given by Judson 
Waldo Mather, organist, at the First 
Baptist Church, assisted by the church 
choir, Ella Helm Boardman, director. 
Mr. Mather’s numbers began with Men- 
delssohn’s “Hebrides” Overture, fol- 
lowed by spring and summer music by 
Charles A. Stebbins and Rudolph Friml, 
Fairy Land music of Stoughton, John- 
ston’s “Even Song” and Lemmens’ Fan- 
tasia in E Minor “The Storm.” 

DAVID SCHEETZ CRAIG. 
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Viola Philo, soprano, was soloist in 
two Evening Mail concerts recently in 
AXolian Hall and Starlight Park, New 
York. 
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Appearances for Stickles’ Pupils 


Alma Beck, contralto and pupil of 
William Stickles, was heartily received 
in a recital in Cincinnati recently. Miss 
Beck appeared as soloist last season with 
the Mozart and Mendelssohn clubs of 
New York, the Mannerchor Choral of 
Indianapolis and the Apollo Club of Cin- 
cinnati. She was also one of the soloists 
at the Keene, N. H., Festival, which was 
followed by a tour of the Middle West. 
Thomas McGranahan, tenor, also a pupil 
of Mr. Stickles, sang recently in Lex- 
ington, Ill. He will reappear this season 
with the Hinshaw Opera Company in its 
production of Mozart operas, leaving 
early in the fall. Mona Quilliam, so- 
prano, was heard in concerts in Spokane, 
Wash., and Lewiston, Idaho, recently. 
Her accompanist was Kathryn Kerin. 
Winifred Anglin, soprano, is continuing 
her success as a member of the DeWolf 
Hopper Company in Baltimore. Fred 
McPherson, baritone, has been engaged 
by Charles Dillingham to appear in a 
leading réle at the New York. Hippo- 
drome next season. Miss Ackerman, so- 
prano, has been chosen by Arthur Ham- 
merstein for a part in the production in 
which Frank Tinney is to be featured. 
Marie Cardenelli, soprano, gave a re- 
cital in Winsted, Conn., recently. She is 
making records for the Arto Company. 





Four Composers Collaborate in Score for 
“Prince and Pauper” Film 

An original symphonic score, designed 
to accompany the presentation of the 
screen version of Mark Twain’s “Prince 
and the Pauper” and the result of the 
collaboration by Mortimer Wilson, Pie- 
tro Floridia, William Axt and David 
Mendoza, was performed at the Capitol 
Theater, New York, during the week be- 
ginning Aug. 13. Mr. Wilson and Mr. 
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Floridia have already composed other 
works, and Mr. Axt and Mr. Mendoza 
are associate conductors at the Capitol. 
The orchestration of the score for this 
production was completed in a necessari- 
ly short time and was accomplished by 
orchestrating themes and passages indi- 
vidually and then assembling the whole. 
A staff of ten librarians and copyists is 
said to have worked on the task in 
double shifts during a week. 

The soloist on the same program was 
Winifred Byrd, pianist, who effectively 
interpreted a Grieg Concerto. The or- 
chestra played the Overture to Nicolai’s 
“Merry Wives of Windsor” and a diver- 
tissement was danced to Von Blon’s 
“Whispering Flowers,” by Doris Niles 
and an ensemble. 





Oscar Saenger’s Course in Vocal Train- 
ing Records 


Major N. Clark Smith has been en- 
gaged by the Pullman Company to teach 
the porters employed on their railroads 


to sing, with a view of forming choruses 
in the various railroad centers composed 
entirely of their employees. Major 
Smith, who has a tenor voice, is an ex- 
cellent musician, and studied singing 
with Mr. Saenger. He has made a spe- 
cialty of the “Oscar Saenger Course in 
Vocal Training Records,” and uses it to 
develop the voices. While in Chicago 
this summer, Major Smith presented a 
tenor to Mr. Saenger who has been 
trained with these records, and who Mr. 
Saenger declares a great “find,” predict- 
ing for him a noteworthy career. ' 


Patterson Buys New Home-Studio 


A. Russ Patterson, vocal instructor, 
has purchased a house at 326 West Sev- 
enty-sixth Street, which he will use as 
both home and studio beginning in the 
fall. In order to provide concert facili- 
ties for his students, the entire second 
floor is being converted into a hall with 
a seating capacity of 250 persons, where 
musicales, dances and soirées will be 
given. Mr. Patterson’s wife, Idelle Pat- 
terson, soprano, was soloist at a concert 
given for the Armenian Relief recently 
and also sang with the New York Police 
Band. Other engagements before the 
opening of her tour through the New 
England States this fall are concerts at 
Lakeside, Ohio, and with the Police 
Band in Prospect Park, Brooklyn. 


Auer Pupil in Début at Rialto 


Michael Leonoff, violinist and pupil 
for four years of Leopold Auer, made 
his American début at the Rialto this 
week, playing Sarasate’s “Faust” Fan- 
tasy with orchestral accompaniment. 
Mr. Leonoff has lately completed a tour 


Week 





LAMM yyy 
of England, Russia, Bulgaria, Rou- 
mania, Sweden and South America. 
He has assurance and style and made 
an effective showing in the Sarasate 
number, dey:onstrating sound _ tech- 
nique, an agreeable tone, and artistic 
attainments of a definite order. Other 
numbers on the program were the 
duet from the “Pear! Fishers,” by Bizet, 
sung by Ruggiero Baldrich, tenor, and 
Giuseppe Interrante, baritone, and Ros- 
sini’s “Semiramide” Overture, played by 
the orchestra under the direction of Mr. 
Riesenfeld and Joseph Littau. 
C. R. 





Soirées at La Forge-Berimen Studios 


Frank La Forge and Ernesto Bert- 
men were hosts at two entertainments 
given for their out-of-town pupils re- 


cently. The soloists upon the two oc- 
casions were Erin Ballard, pianist; 
Blanche Da Costa, soprano; Charles 


Carver, bass; Rosamond Crawford, pi- 
anist; Frances Johnson, soprano; Anne 
Jago, contralto, and John Smallman. 
The La Forge Quartet, Charlotte Ryan, 
soprano; Vera Ross, contralto; Sheffield 
Child, tenor, and Mr. Carver, is fulfill- 
ing a three weeks’ engagement at the 
larger moving picture theaters in Chi- 
cago. Mr. La Forge and Mr. Carver 
gave a joint recital at the home of Mrs. 
George Simpson, at Lake George, on 
July 24. 





Haywood Singers Heard 


Robert Phillips, boy soprano, sang a 
group of songs before the students of 
the Haywood Studios on July 28. He 
also gave a concert at the State Normal 
School, West Chester, Pa., under the di- 
rection of Dr. Hollis Dann, on Aug. 3 
and appeared at the Asheville, N. C., 
Festival on Aug. 12. Ethel Wright 
Fuson, mezzo-contralto, and Thomas 
Fuson, tenor, also pupils of Mr. Hay- 


wood, have given recitals recently in 
Ord, Myra Valley and Central City, 
Neb. Marjorie Suiter, soprano, and 


Irene Miller, contralto, gave programs 
in Holderness, N. H., and Burlington, 
Vt., respectively. 


Eighth Hughes Musicale 


Morris Wolfson was the soloist in the 
eighth summer recital at the Edwin 
Hughes piano studio on the evening of 
Aug. 4. He disclosed the excellence of 
his art in a program that comprised 
Beethoven’s Sonata. Op. 110; Brahms’ 
Intermezzo in A Flat, Capriccio in 5 
Minor, Rhapsody in B, two Preludes and 
two Etudes by Chopin and a composition 
by Leschetizky. 


All the material in Musicau AMERICA is 
copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
when proper credit is given. 
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John Warren Erb, Conductor 


The fifth of a series of concerts u: 
the auspices of the department of m 
of the New York University sum 
school was given in the auditorium of | 





institution, by the school chorus, unde: 


the conductorship of John Warren |: 
on the evening of Aug. 10. The assistin 
artists were Bertyne M. NeCollins, ; 
prano, and J. Steele Jamison, te: 


Mary Hopple, soprano; Richard Siebold, 
tenor, and Roger W. P. Greene, pianist, 


members of the school, were also hea 
in solo groups. 


The chorus of 175 students of th 


University summer = school, 
many teachers and supervisors, sa! 
with admirably achieved contrast: 


Chorale from Bach’s cantata, “Sleepe: 


includ ng 


Wake”; a Handel Largo, and Russian 


and Negro folk numbers. 
motet, “‘Hear My Prayer,” 


the ensemble, with Mrs. NeCollins 


soloist, the latter disclosing a voice of 


exceptionally fine timbre. 


Mendelssohn’s 
Was sung Dy 


¢ 


Mr. Jamison was warmly applauded 
for his singing of numbers which in 


from 
“Who 


cluded the Aubade 


d’Ys,” Schubert’s Is 


Lalo’s “Roi 
Sylvia?” 


Arensky’s “Autumn” and MacDermia’s 


“Sacrament.” Miss Hopple, in Ca 


Bohm’s “Calm as the Night,” and th 
Old English “The Pretty Creature,” ar 
ranged by H. Lane Wilson, was cordial]; 


received. 


Mr. Greene played Debussy’s 


“Reflets dans l’Eau” and Moussorgsky’: 


Hopak in excellent style. 

Mr. Erb, who accomplished such e: 
cellent results at this concert with 
chorus, taught conducting to a class « 


170 in the Music Department of the New 


York University’s summer course. 
R. M. K 
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the season of 1922-1923. 
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(LOSE CLEVELAND 
SUMMER SESSION 


Recital by Rubinstein and 
|’e Ribaupierre—Musician 
as Novelist 


By Grace Goulder Iizant 


(.EVELAND, Aug. 14.—Despite mid- 
summer musical apathy a large and en- 
thu:iastie audience gathered in the audi- 
torium of the Cleveland Museum of Art 
on Aug. 9 te hear Beryl Rubinstein and 
André de Ribaupierre of the Cleveland 
Institute of Music in a program which 
included César Franck’s Sonata for 
piano and violin, Bach’s Chaconne for 
violin unaccompanied, and the piano 
transcription of his Fantasie and Fugue 
in G Minor. This concert marked the 
conclusion of the summer session of the 
school, in which Mr. Rubinstein heads 
the piano department and Mr. de Ribau- 
pierre the violin. : 

The regular session of the Institute 
will open on Oct. 2 and continue to June 
9 with Ernest Bloch as musical director, 
and Mrs. Franklyn B. Sanders as execu- 
tive director. 

Hubbard Hutchinson, a member of the 
faculty of the Institute, and a composer 
for the piano and voice, has written his 
first novel, “Chanting Wheels,” on a 
musieal subject. It is largely auto- 
biographical, reproducing many of Mr. 
Hutchinson’s experiences during’ the 
war, when he worked in steel yards and 
served in the army. Mr. Hutchinson 
eraduated in 1917 from Williams Col- 
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POLICE BAND IN CONCERT 


Gives Program in Central Park with 
Idelle Patterson, Soprano 








The popularity and even affection 
which the New York Police Band has 
won, after years of discouragement, was 
shown by the welcome which it received 
at its concert in Central Park on Aug. 
10. Idelle Patterson was the soloist, and 
had to give several encores. 

The program ranged from two of 
Brahms’ Hungarian Dances, through 
Mendelssohn’s Overture, ‘“‘Guy Blas,” and 
Gounod’s March from “The Queen of 
Sheba,” to Sullivan’s “Lost Chord” and 
Waldteufel’s Valse, “Militaire.” It 
served very well to demonstrate the ex- 
cellent, representative répertoire which 
the band has built up. Miss Patterson 
was heard in arias from “Lucia” and 
“Traviata.” 

The fine playing of the organization 
must be attributed in part to the work of 
ts leader, Paul Henneberg, but also to 
the fact that the bandsmen work as if 
their task were a labor of love. The 
members play for the pleasure which it 
vives them and others, for the band 
brings music to all sections of the com- 
munity, playing not only in the parks, 
but in hospitals, asylums and schools. 





Cincinnati Conservatory Plans Chorus 


CINCINNATI, Aug. 19.—Burnet C. Tut- 
hill, the new general manager of the 
Conservatory, will organize a chorus 
consisting principally of the school’s stu- 
dents, but open also to outsiders who are 
nterested. Mr. Tuthill plans to give 
Handel’s “Messiah” with the Conserva- 

ry Orchestra. 





Dramatic Company Turns to Musical 
Comedy 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Aug. 14.—The Fas- 
sett Stock Company, which has_ been 
giving drama here since the middle of 
\pril, has engaged Florence Weber, who 
appearing with the regular members 
the company in two musical comedies. 
For the chorus sixteen young women 
ere taken from the University and the 


Conservatory and an orchestra of twelve 


The performances 


is led by Earl Kellar. 
At the Fontaine 


ve been excellent. 


Ferry Park the Dunbar Opera Company 
fave “Martha” and is giving “Madame 
Sherry,” with the valuable assistance of 
Lorna Doone Jackson, of the Municipal 


nera in St. Louis. 
HARVEY PEAKE. 


Artists in Radio Concert 


Mildred Delma, soprano; Francois 
ipouilliez, bass, and Philip Sevasta, 
rpist. were heard in a radio concert 
m the Bamberger Station, Newark, 
on the evening of Aug. 7. Mr. 
ipouilliez sang Handel’s “Ruddier 
an the Cherry”; a Verdi aria, a group 
songs in English and with Miss 





’ 


Delma a duet from Massenet’s “Thais.’ 
Miss Delma was heard in an aria from 
Puccini’s “Tosca,” songs in English and 
Italian and in numbers with harp ac- 
companiment by Mr. Sevasta. The harp- 
ist played numbers by Schubert, Men- 
delssohn and Gluck. He was also heard 
in solo and ensemble numbers with 
Jessie Koewing, violinist, from the same 
station on the evening of Aug. 14. 





St [nouis Activities 


StDouis.Mo. Aug. 12. 

Sam McMillan, manager of the St. 
Louis Symphony, returned to the city 
last week for a few days and reported 
on the booking of the orchestra for next 
spring. The tour will commence on 
March 19 and continue for five weeks, 
the orchestra appearing in about thirty 
different cities. Among those already 
booked, besides Kansas City, are Omaha, 


Lincoln, Des Moines, Marshalltown, 
Iowa City, Davenport, Champaign, III., 
New Orleans, Okmulgee and Montgom- 
ery, Ala. The soloists for the tour will 
be Carolina Lazzari, contralto of the 
Chicago Opera Association, and Mr. 
Ganz, who will appear in some of the 
important cities. 

Isadore Cohen and his Symphony 
played excerpts from “Carmen” to ac- 
company a short revised: version of the 
film play by Geraldine Farrar and Wal- 
lace Reid at the Missouri Theater last 
week. Lillian Crossman, soprano, and 
Frank Ridge, tenor, appeared success- 
fully in a number of attractive duets. 

Ellis Levy, of the Ellis Levy Violin 
School, who has been re-engaged as as- 
sistant concertmaster of the St. Louis 
Symphony, reports a number of new en- 
rolments for his school for next season, 





including students from Pop!ar_ Bluff, 
Mo.; Caseyville, Ill., and Talladega, 
Ala. A large percentage of the enrol- 


ment is from out of the city. 

Oliver Smith, tenor, will open a new 
studio in the Musical Art Building next 
month. Mr. Smith is director of vocal 
music at Shurtleff College, Alton, III. 

HERBERT W. Cost. 


AID NAPLES, ME., LIBRARY 


Lazar S. Samoiloff Gives Concert with 
Mary Stagg and Edith De Lee 


NAPLES, ME., Aug. 14.—At the Chute 
Homestead an attractive concert was 
given recently for the benefit of the 
public library by Lazar S. Samoiloff, 
singing teacher and baritone of New 
York City. Mr. Samoiloff was ably as- 
sisted by his pupil, Mary Stagg, so- 
prano, soloist of the -Park Avenue 
Church in Buffalo, who sang her num- 
bers with charm, and Mrs. Edith De 
Lee, pianist, a pupil of Lhevinne, who 
played works by Chopin, Mozart and 
Beethoven admirably. Mr. Samoiloff 
sang the “Pagliacci” Prologue brilliant- 
ly and songs by Tchaikovsky, Kramer 
and Penza, and joined Miss Stagg in 
several duets. Her program included 
songs by Cadman, Huntington Wood- 
man, Novello and Cox. A reception was 
afterwards given for the artists. 


Ellis Levy on New York Visit 

Ellis Levy, violinist, assistant concert- 
master of the St. Louis Symphony, 
visited New York last week, motoring 
from St. Louis to Pittsburgh with his 
friend, Carl Wilhelm Kern, composer, of 
St. Louis. Mr. Levy paid a visit to the 
executive offices of MUSICAL AMERICA 
while in New York. In addition to his 
activity as violinist and teacher, he is 


also known as a composer, among his 
violin compositions being a “Ghost 
Dance” and “Cariole,” both issued in 


1920 by the New York music publishing 
firm of Carl Fischer. While in New 
York this time Mr. Levy arranged with 
the Fischer house for the publication of 
a quartet for violins, one of four works 
in the form which he has written. 


Simmions Pupil in Summer Concerts 

Dorothy Rust Hemenway, soprano and 
pupil of Louis Simmions, who has sung 
in a number of concerts at the Parrish 
Memorial Hall in Southampton this 
summer, has been engaged to appear in 
recital with Cornelius Van Vliet, ’cellist, 
in Portland, Me., Hampton Bays, L. L., 
and Sag Harbor, L. I., during the month 
of August. 





GIVE FESTIVAL AT 
CHAPEL HILL, N. C. 


Choir of University Summer 
School Heard in “Faust” 
—Julia Claussen Sings 
CHAPEL HILL, N. C., Aug. 15.—A 
summer Festival of Song, held recently 
at the University of North Carolina, 
under the leadership of Paul John 
Weaver, was an outstanding event of the 
season. Julia Claussen, mezzo-soprano 
of the Metropolitan, was the soloist at a 

notable evening concert. 

Gounod’s “Faust” was sung by an all- 
Carolina cast, assisted by the Summer 
School Chorus, led by Mr. Weaver. The 
principal réles were assigned as follows: 
Marguerite, Dicie Howell; Faust, Charles 
Troxell; Mephistopheles, William Breach; 
Valentine, William Clegg Monroe; 
Siebel, Antoinette Glenn; Martha, Kath- 
erine Campbell Johnson, and Wagner, 





Thomas Hoffman Hamilton. The cast 
was an excellent one generally, Miss 


Howell, Mr. Troxell, Mr. Monroe and Mr. 
Breach especially showing authority in 
interpretation. The chorus of 150 stu- 
dents, under Mr. Weaver, who is director 
of music at the University, sang admir- 
ably in the Kermesse and Church scenes. 

Mme. Claussen was heard in a pro- 
gram that included the arias “Lieti, 
Signor” from Meyerbeer’s “Les Hugue- 
nots” and “Suicidio” from Ponchielli’s 
“Gioconda,” in addition to groups of 
French, Swedish, German and American 
numbers. The color and flexibility of 
her voice brought her much applause, 
and encores were given. Mr. Weaver 
was at the piano. 


WASHINGTONIANS HEARD 


Many Local Artists Broadcast from 
Radio Station 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 14.—A 
series of radio concerts, recently sent 
out from station WJH by the White & 
Boyer Company, has proved very popu- 
lar. The programs have been given each 
Tuesday evening, under the direction of 

Charles Feland Cannon. 

Among the artists heard recently were 
Mme. Henri Coquelet, Mary Helen 
Howe, Helen Hiser, Mrs. C. C. McDow- 
ell and Gladys Price, sopranos; Mrs. 
Arabella J. Addison, mezzo-soprano; 
Mrs. Morgan Bradford, Marie. Coontz 
and Mae FE. Norwood, contraltos; 
Thomas A. Cantwell, Louis Goodyear, I. 
Edmond Boyer, George Schimmel and 
Earl Carbaugh, tenors; John Paul Pen- 
nebaker and Charles D. Pennebaker, 
baritones; Edgar A. Perkins and J. E. 
S. Kinsella, basses; Estelle Thomas, 
Marjorie Snyder, Daniel Chwalow, Mar- 
garet Mansfield, Master Durward Bow- 
ersox, Lena Greenberg, Harry King and 
William T. Hediund, violinists; Alden 
Finckel, ’cellist; Marie H. Spurr, pl- 
anist; Caleb W. O’Connor, reader, and 
the Lorenz Family Orchestra. 

WILLARD HOWE. 


Ruth Kemper to Play in Fairmont Series 


Ruth Kemper, violinist, has been en- 
gaged to appear during the coming sea- 
son in the concert course of the Woman’s 
Club at Fairmont, W. Va. Miss Kemper 
will be heard there during the month of 


March. Three concerts comprise this 
course, the other artists appearing in It 
this season being Louise Homer and 


Paul Althouse. 


Helen M. Browne, Pianist, Married 


Cuicaco, Aug. 12.—Helen M. Browne, 
pianist, was recently married to Charles 
Anton Freund. They will make their 
home in Evanston, Ill. Mrs. Freund for 
two years has been teaching in the South. 


Saenger Pupil at Ravinia Park 
Marion Rubovits, soprano, a pupil of 
Oscar Saenger, and one of the winners 
of the scholarships which he offered this 
summer at the Chicago Musical College, 
was applauded for his singing of a group 
of songs at the children’s afternoon at 

Ravinia Park on Thursday, Aug, 10. 


Mme. Sylva to Have Many Appearances 
as “Carmen” 

Sylva, 

several 

summer, 


mezzo-soprano, 
appearances 4s 
has been en- 


Marguerita 
who has made 
“Carmen” this 


gaged to sing the part many times dur- 
ing the coming season. She will appear 
in the réle with the Zuro Opera Com- 
pany at the Brooklyn Academy of Music 
on Sept. 11 and 19; two performances 
at the Maine Festival; twelve per- 
formances with Dippel’s United States 
Grand Opera Company in Cleveland, 
Detroit and Cincinnati next February, 
and in a private performance at the 
Manhattan Opera House late in October. 


PASSED AWAY 


Louis Koemmenich 














Louis Koemmenich, for many years 
conductor of the Mendelssohn Glee Club 
and other New York societies, was found 
dead in his New York apartment on the 
night of Aug. 14, with gas flowing from 
an open range. An hour before, Mr. 
Koemmenich had talked to the janitress 
at the apartments, and appeared in good 
spirits. Mrs. Koemmenich, who was out 
during the evening, said her husband 
seemed cheerful when he spoke to her 
over the ’phone. She told the police 
there was no reason why he should take 
his life, and insisted that he must have 
lighted the range and neglected to turn 
off all the burners when he was through 
using it. Born fifty-five years ago in 
Elberfeld, Germany, Mr. Koemmenich 
studied violin, piano and theory with 
Anton Krause, Franz Kullak, Pfeiffer, 
Hollander and Tappert. Upon coming 
to the United States in 1890, he con- 
ducted the Brooklyn Choral Union. He 
was subsequently leader of a number of 
organizations including the Oratorio So- 
ciety of New York, 1912-17; the Men- 
delssohn Glee Club, the Beethoven So- 
ciety and the New Choral Society of 
New York. He was the composer of 
published songs and choral compositions. 
Besides his widow, two daughters_and a 
son survive. 


Jens Flaaten 


DULUTH, MINN., Aug. 13.—Jens 
Ilaaten, a musician well known through- 
out the Northwest, was killed by an 
automobile a few days ago. He had 
been conductor of the Lyceum Theater 
Orchestra for twenty-six years, director 
of the Normanna Male Chorus, the 
Orpheus Singing Society and the Na- 
tional Norwegian Singing Association, 
and a member of the American Federa- 
tion of Musicians. 

Mr. Flaaten was to have gone to Nor- 
way next spring as conductor of the 
Normanna Chorus on its tour, and had 
been recommended for a decoration by 
the King. Mrs. Grorce S. RICHARDS. 





William Lovette 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 14.—News 
has been received here of the death in 
Maesteg, Wales, of William Lovette, 
father of T. S. Lovette, pianist, com- 
poser and teacher, who has been residing 
in the United States for several years. 
His son was with him at the time of his 
death, having crossed the ocean on hear- 
ing of his father’s illness. He arrived 
in time to be with him two weeks before 
his death. The late Mr. Lovette was an 
excellent amateur violinist, and took an 
active part in musical affairs in Maesteg 
for many years. 


Jeannie Service Fulton 


MERIDEN, CONN., Aug. 12.—Jeannie 
Service Fulton, formerly a well-known 
soprano soloist in Meriden, died on Aug. 
5 at her home in this city. Born in 
Glasgow, Scotland, sixty-five years ago, 
she came to Meriden at an early age. 
She was the first grand sub-chief of the 
Daughters of Scotia in Connecticut. 
Mrs. Fulton is survived by her husband, 
Archibald H. Fulton, five children and 
six grandchildren. 

Felix T. O’Connor 

Boston, Aug. 12.—Felix T. O’Connor, 
prominent local musician, died at his 
home at Forest Hills on Aug. 7. He was 
a native of Winchester. At one time 
he conducted O’Connor’s Orchestra. He 
was a member of the Woburn National 
3and and of the Boston Musicians’ Pro- 
tective Association. His wife and a son 


survive. W. J. PARKER. 
Thomas Carne 
ADAMS, MAss., Aug. 14.—Thomas 


Carne, a local tenor, died at the age of 
sixty-nine recently. He studied in a 
Boston conservatory and was for many 
years connected with the local Congre- 
gational Church Choir. 
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SAN FRANCISCO TO 
IMPROVE AUDITORIUM 


Exposition Company Makes 
Donation of $25,000—Paul 
Steindorff Conducts 


By Charles A. Quitzow 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., Aug. 12.—A gift 
of $25,000 to be used in improving the 
acoustics of the Civic Auditorium has 
been turned over to the city treasurer 
by the Panama-Pacific Exposition Com- 
pany. The Auditorium, though adequate 
in its seating capacity, has long been 
considered unsatisfactory acoustically, 
especially for symphonic music. Efforts 
to improve the acoustics have met with 
indifferent success. The new plan pro- 
poses the installation of steel curtains to 
screen off the troublesome upper gal- 
leries, and it is hoped by this means to 
transform the Auditorium into a suit- 
able home for grand opera, orchestral, 
organ and other concerts. 

Paul Steindorff of the University of 
California was “guest” conductor, in the 
absence of Gino Severi, at a Sunday 
morning concert given at the California 
Theater recently. Cecilia Arrillaga, 
pianist, was the soloist, playing Chopin’s 
Andante, Spianato and Polonaise in a 
style marked by grace and refinement. 
Mr. Steindorff conducted with pleasing 
dignity, and the audience extended him 
a warm welcome. The concert opened 
with a performance of a Rachmaninoff 
Melody in E by Leslie V. Harvey, organ- 
ist. 


MONTEUX WILL PRESENT 
NOVELTIES NEXT SEASON 





Home from Europe, Conductor Says 
List Includes Ravel—Enthusiastic 
Over Russians 

Boston, Aug. 12.—Pierre Monteux, 
conductor of the Boston Symphony, who 
returned recently from a flying trip to 
Europe, is to present a large number of 
novelties at the local concerts and on 
tour, according to an interview  pub- 
lished in the Boston Herald. The con- 
ductor declined to mention the names of 
any of the new works, but admitted that 
one or two were compositions of Maurice 
Ravel, whom he saw in Paris. 

Mr. Monteux was enthusiastic over the 
influence of the Russian school of music, 
which, he said, was manifesting itself 
not only among Russians, but among the 
composers of othar nationalities. “It is 
international,” he said. “It is epochal. 
It is here.” 

The Boston conductor declared that 
musical conditions in this country were 
at the moment superior to conditions 
abroad. In Paris especially the orches- 
tras were suffering from lack of funds. 
He also had high praise for American 
audiences and for Boston audiences in 
particular. “They understand music,” 
he said. “They have had it so long. It 
is not a pose. You cannot give them 
poor music. They’ demand the best and 
recognize it and support it.” 

Mr. Monteux is spending the summer 
at Northport, Me., with his family. 





Prisoners at Sing Sing Join in Outdoor 
Song Festival 


OSSINING, N. Y., Aug. 12.—The first 
outdoor song festival participated in by 
the prisoners at Sing Sing in years was 
given under the leadership of Robert 
Lawrence of New York on the baseball 
field inside the prison walls on Aug. 8. 
Hundreds of inmates, some of whom were 
found to have good voices, joined in the 
singing of several patriotic and popular 
songs. Margaret Wilson, daughter of 
the ex-President, assisted in arranging 
the program. 

All the material in MusIcaAn AMERICA is 


copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
when proper credit is given. 


N. Y.U. School Brings New Methods to Teachers 


Instrumental and Orchestral Classes at the 
Summer Music School of New York 
University 


HE five-week summer session of the 

Department of Music of New York 
University furnished an opportunity to 
achieve something more than the usual 
training given to teachers and supervis- 
ors of music in the schools. 

For instrumental and high school 
teachers there was, of course, work in 
class teaching of individual instruments, 
in school orchestra for beginners, in ad- 
vanced orchestra, in band playing and 
in orchestra. This work was made very 
practical, and the laboratory, instead of 
the lecture method, was used. The most 
interesting example was a course in vio- 
lin fitting. 

“We gave this course because we 
wanted the teacher to be ready and able 
to cope with any emergency,” explained 
Dr. Albert G. Mitchell, who directed the 
instrumental work. “A child breaks his 
instrument. What is the teacher to do? 
Wait a month until it can be sent to the 
city for repair? No. In this course we 
handled all sorts of disabled violins— 
with broken tail-pieces, split bridges and 
what not—some of them fit only for de- 
cent burial, and the teachers were 
taught how to put them back into condi- 
tion. This was probably the most inter- 
esting and significant work we did. 

“There were other reasons for this 
course. I teach class methods, and they 
are out of the question without the nec- 
essary equipment. Part of this equip- 
ment is made up of violins with special 
pegs which the children can turn easily 
—you can’t expect them to learn to play 
if their instruments are out of tune, can 
you? And the teachers must be taught 
to attach these special pegs to the vio- 
lins. 

“The equipment also includes charts 
which teach the children the spaces on 
violins, trombones and other _instru- 
ments, so that they learn to play cor- 
rectly by eye before their ears have be- 
come wholly reliable. For this purpose 
we found a dummy also valuable. 

“T did not lecture. My _ students 
taught groups of children from the 
neighborhood under my supervision. As 
each problem or difficulty arose, they 
worked it out by discussion. And so, 
after five weeks, children who had not 
touched a violin previously could play 
melodies. 

“Sixty students studied orchestra by 
observing the organization and training 
of the school orchestra of thirty-five 
pieces. They studied orchestration by 
orchestrating and then listening to the 
results. Counterpoint was done right at 
the blackboard.” 


Broad Theoretic Work 


Marie MacConnell, associate principal 
of the Music School, talked about the 
theoretic work done by the _ students. 
For the most part there was nothing ex- 
traordinary about the curriculum. It in- 
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cluded rote songs, ear training, elemen- 
tary theory, melody writing, harmony, 
music reading, methods of teaching 
music in elementary and high schools, 
practice teaching, conducting, school or- 
chestra and voice training. 

“We went into these matters more 
thoroughly than other schools, I think,” 
said Miss MacConnell, “but that is not 
the most important thing. What we 
tried to stress was the value of general 
education. For this reason we gave 
courses in English and in general prin- 
ciples of pedagogy, as well as methods 
of teaching music. We also wanted to 
prepare our students for wide public 
service, to further the recent develop- 
ment in community music through 
school orchestras and choruses. The 
province of the supervisor or teacher is 
no longer limited to the classroom.” 

There was this summer a faculty of 
twenty-four, ineluding Miss MacCon- 
nell, Dr. Mitchell and Newton Swift, 





teacher of harmony and melody. k 
markable work was accomplished by 
school chorus under John Warren fk) 
to whom Dr. Thomas Tapper, princip: 
of the school, paid special tribute at t 
commencement exercises. 


Twenty-two States Represented 


Interesting statistics were furnished 


by J. E. NeCollins, executive direct 


Teachers from twenty-two states, nun 


bering 168, attended the session, whi 

lasted from July 3 to Aug. 12. 
“There is one fact which is very s' 

nificant,” said Mr. 


have directors of music in schools, a) 


Pennsylvania sent the greatest num) 


of teachers to this session.” 
Everyone connected with the sch 
spoke of the remarkable spirit and 


thusiasm which the students had show: 
an enthusiasm of youth, although som 


of them had gray hair. mi 2. 





NeCollins. “Pen 
sylvania is one of the few states that 





CHORUS AS CIVIC ASSET 


Director of Eastman School Would 
Make It an Educational Force 


RocHESTER, N. Y., Aug. 14.—The 
establishment of a chorus of mixed 
voices, not merely for public perform- 
ance but as a civic institution, a stimulus 
to public interest in music, is the aim 
of Alf Klingenberg, director of the East- 
man School of Music at the University 
of Rochester. Mr. Klingenberg would 
have the chorus occupy the same posi- 
tion as, for example, the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, which is considered a genuine 
civic asset; and as instances he points 
to the Mendelssohn Choir of Toronto 
and the Bach Choir of Bethlehem. 


There is a wealth of material ava 


able, particularly in universities. But 


Mr. Klingenberg does not want t 
usual college music club, glee club 
instrumental club 
School. “Such a chorus as I have 


mind would mean hours of serious stud) 


for its members; its rehearsals wou 
have to be regarded as duties, not 


casual appointments.” He admits that 
the college glee club has served its sp: 


cial purpose, but says it has not ev: 
by intention been a factor in musi 
education. It is only lately that t 
Harvard Glee 
included great choral music in its p1 


grams, and by doing so Mr. Klingenbe1 


says, has begun to approach what 
has in mind. 


at the Eastma! 


Club for example, hi: 
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